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FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIVICS - 


Community—State, and Nation 


By Cuarves Epcar FIncu 
Director of Junior High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


EFINITE training for citizenship is given in this book by 
D uniting the subject of civics with the everyday life of boys 


and girls. 


By organizing the class as a club, training is pro- 


vided in the making of a constitution and in community work. 


Special emphasis is placed on the Federal constitution. 


A strong 


spirit of Americanism permeates thé book. 
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A book that holds the 
throughout the whole lesson, and stimulates his 
power of thinking in Spanish . 


THE STANDARD SPANISH SERIES 


Edited by 
J. MORENO-LACALLE 
of Middlebury College 


BOOKS NOW READY: 


o oF . 
Composicion Oral y~ Escrita 
By J. MoreNo-Laca.te, Dean of the 
Spanish School, Middlebury College. 


student’s interest 
$1.00 


Libros y~ Autores Clasicos 


By Cesar Banja, Assistant Professor, Smith College. 

An Introduction to the Study of Spanish Literature. 

A book especially suited to courses on the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, for which heretofore 
no adequate textbooks were available. 


$2.50 


Address all inquiries and orders to 


THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY 
[BRATTLEBORO 


Publishers 
VERMONT 











WATCH THIS SPACE 


This ad and the ones to follow will give you a 
complete description of, and enable you to become 
acquainted with our large and comprehensive line 
of Maps, Pictures, Charts, Globes and Models. 


Our new Map Catalog No. 3 and 
our new Biology Catalog will be 
ready by May 30th. Write for copies. 


0 -—— 


We announce our removal from our old 
location at 460 East Ohio Street to our own new 
and enlarged commodious quarters at 5235-5257 
Ravenswood Avenue. We take this opportunity 
to thank all of our school friends who made this 
move possible for us. Whenever you are in 
Chicago come and see our plant. 


DENOY ER-G EPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 


Say you saw it in the Journal of Education 














5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, =~ 
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TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 

Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 


paid. 
Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PYBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 


«seee+s-Copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


«+++ -copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 


Name 


Address 
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FOUR VOLUMES ON 
VITAL SUBJECTS 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 





The Religion of a Sensible American 


The practical working religion of a leader and 
teacher of youth in a great university as set forth 
by the President of that university. His was a 
militant religion of character, action, and personal 
influence, embodying a sane, undogmatic working 
philosophy of life. 


The Story of a Good Woman 


A glimpse of a life dominated by the spirit of love 
and self-sacrifice as mirrored in the devotion of 
Mrs. Stanford to Stanford University during the 
great vicissitudes of the early years, when success 
seemed impossible. A high ideal of American 
womanhood. 


Ulrich Von Hutten 


The brief but graphic story of a man who in his 

day was not the least in maintaining the struggle 

for religious and intellectual freedom—g man liv- 

ing before his time, who dared to think and act 

for himself when thought and act were costly. 
Each of the above, price 96 cents 


War and the Breed 


A study of the relations of war to the human race 
and to racial development. The crucial argument 
against the war system of the world, based upon 
biological principles that are briefly but clearly 
explained in introductory chapters on evolution 
and human genetics. 

Price 81.80 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
































Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Gary, Ind. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hoboken, N, J. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Clifton, N. J. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, O. 
Cranston, R. I. 
E. Chicago, Ind. 
E. Cleveland, O. 
Easton, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Everett, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Joliet, Il. 
Kearney, N. J. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Lakewood, O. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 





hundred pages in double column. 


Boston 
Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


Huntington, W. Va. 


The following cities of 25,000 or over are now using 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


Miami, Fla. 
Muncie, Ind. 

New Britain, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, O. 

New London, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Oak Park, Il. 
Ogden, Utah 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, O. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa. 
Revere, Mass. 


Space does not permit a complete list of holdings; for these fill over one 
We will gladly send on request ‘‘The Right 
Road to Regional Geography’’ and ‘‘A Bookful,’’ which contain interesting 
information for every teacher of geography. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Columbus 


Richmond, Ind. 
Rockford, Ill. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Superior, Wis. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Waltham, Mass. | 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
York, Pa. 








New York 


San Francisco London 
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A SUGGESTION 

A woman teacher of Massachusetts who has 
been a noble worker for the best legislative 
action on education writes us :— 

“The Teachers’ Pension Bill was passed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature because every 
legislator was kept informed in regard to it. 

“Now I want the Towner-Sterling Bill passed 
at this session of Congress and it can be if 
every Congressman is kept informed in regard 
to it.” 

Nothing affects a Congressman like a per- 
sonal letter from someone in his District. 
Petitions have slight significance. Congress- 
men know how easy it is to get signatures to a 
Petition. They know that frequently the same 
name will be on petitions for and against any 
Proposition so little attention does one give to 
the signing. 

But a letter written by an intelligent con- 
Stituent means much. None writes a better 
letter than does a teacher. 

The Towner-Sterling Bill is purely in the in- 
terest of the children. This a teacher appreci- 
ates better than does any one else. 

There may be objections from the standpoint 
Of various interests, but there can be no ob- 


jection so far as the best good of the children is 
concerned, 








Don’t argue as against its critics, but merely 
state what it will mean to the children of every 
nook and corner of America to have the 
Towner-Sterling Bill become a law. 

At heart Congressmen care more for the 
greatest good of American children than they 
care for politics. 
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DR. REDWAY’S ARTICLE 


We are using in this issue an article by Dr. 
Jacques W. Redway of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., which 
we used April 3, 1913. We are using it at the 
suggestion of a principal of a New York school 
then and now. 

We appreciate the suggestion, for it is as good 
reading today as it was in 1913. The problems 
of the New York City schools have been in- 
tensified rather than minimized. Dr. Redway 
was a frequtnt contributor to the Journal of 
Education for many years, and was widely 
known from his great work in the writing of 
textbooks on geography. He is now contributing 
editor to the New York Herald and correspond- 
ent for other publications. He is always reliable 
as to facts, always interesting in style and has 
always been successful with his writing. 
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APPRECIATING W. E. PULSIFER 


William E. Pulsifer, president of the D. C. 
Heath Company, is largely responsible for the 
notabie success of that high toned, profession- 
ally devoted educational publishing house, and 
recenily every one in the service of the com- 
pany united in an appreciative recognition of 
his successful leadership and sympathetic rela- 
tion to his associates. 

Personally we appreciate the cause for this 
appreciation of his associates and the employees 
of the company, for we have known Mr. Pulsifer 
intimately from the time when he was one of 
the highly efficient superintendents of Massa- 
chusetts at Leominster, and while he was with 
the company in the Boston office he was an ex- 
ceptionaily valuable public servant as president 
of the City Council of Somerville, which brought 
him upon the Board of Education of which I 
Was a member. 

Mr. Puisifer has always made everything a 
success with which he has been associated and 
his success has never dimmed his manly com- 
radeship instincts. 
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INTERESTING SENTENCE 


“Whether every fellow deserves the com- 
mendation of the Journal of Education is one 
thing, but every fellow is stimulated to try to 
deserve it.” 
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THE COME-BACK OF McCLURE 


“Sam McClure will come back,” said a man 
who had been intimately associated with him in 
his palmy days as we sat at a banqueting board 
a few months ago, and S. S. McClure has “come 
back” with a whoop and the new “McClure’s” 
for May is by far the most important American 
magazine of the month. 

In this “come-back” there is cause for uni- 
versai rejoicing, for in his first reign in the mag- 
azine world S. S. McClure was the creator of 
the modern magazine, the creator of a group of 
writers who have made several magazines fam- 
ous in later days. 

The “McClure’s” for May shows that S. S. 
McClure has lost nothing of the genius or mas- 
terfulness of ye olden time. The story of Henry 
Ford which opens as the leading article in May 
“McClure’s” has never been surpassed in interest 
or importance. The story of Sergeant York 
gathers all of the halo, official and romantic, into 
as thrilling a recital as anything in English 
literature, and several other articles excel in 
literary achievement the magazine work of the 
month. We congratulate S. S. McClure, but 
the American reading public much more. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The inauguration of Dr. R. B. Von Klein 
Smid as president of the University of Southern 
Caliicrnia is the most significant and important 
of all presidential inaugurations of recent years. 

Southern California is the one place in Amer- 
ica that has been scandalously lacking in uni- 
versity opportunities. 

Southern California has the best elementary 
schools and the best secondary schools in the 
world and has been the least equipped with 
first class university opportunities. 

The test of elementary efficiency is the pro- 
portion of children who go to and stay through 
the secondary schools, and the test of secondary 
schools is the proportion of children of the 
community who go to and stay through higher 
institutions of learning. In both of these tests 
Southern California leads the world. 

Under these conditions it is more than scan- 
daious that the richest section, in proportion to 
the population, in America has had only one 
real university and this one has not had ade- 
quate financial support. 

As a result Southern California has sent more 
students more miles to get high educational 
opportunities than has any other equal popula- 
tion on the globe. 

There have been a few good colleges, extra 
good, for college work, but no one of them has 
had adequate support. ; 

Now the state is planning first class Junior 
College work for two years, and_ unless all 
signs are deceptive the University of Southern 
California is to be as good a university as can 
be found in the world for its age. 

President Bovard’s skilful, devoted, patient 
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educational sub-soiling has furnished the con- 
ditions on which Von Klein Smid, adequately 
financed, can raise a marvelously attractive and 
serviceable university. 
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BROWN AND WITHERS LEADERSHIP 


President Elmer E. Brown and Dean John W. 
Withers of New York University are making 
great strides in education. 

It is an off week when something surprising 
is not launched. 

The latest is said to be education by radio- 
phone. A student can install an amplifier and 
get his university lectures while lying on a 
couch in winter or swinging in a hammock in the 
summer. 

Wiy not? It would be no more wonderful 
than listening to a concert miles away while 
smoking in your home. 

If the National Music Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion meets in Cleveland next March Mr. Geb- 
hart, supervisor of music in Cincinnati, promises 
to have a chorus of a thousand children sing in 
Cincinnati for the delectation of 2,000 music su- 
pervisors in Cleveland. 
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ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 

The Illiteracy Conference which Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart held at Chicago the week be- 
fore the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence was of commanding interest and in- 
fluence. Fourteen states were represented. 
These states are officially reported as having 
$17,968 illiterates and Oklahoma was the only 
state that could by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be considered Southern. 








On the program 
were fourteen state superintendents, present or 
recent. There were packed with 
facts, addresses thrilling with appeal and ad- 
dresses throbbing with devotion. 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK IN NEW YORK CITY 

George J. Ryan has been unanimously elected 
president of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, which has high significance. It 
means peace and prosperity in all school affairs. 
He has been vice-president for two years and 
acting president since the resignation of Anning 
S. Prall last winter. He would not consent to 
an election until all the wrinkles had been ironed 
out between Mayor Hylan and Superintendent 
Ettinger and between the Board of Estimate 
and the Board of Education, Mr. Somers and 
Comptroller Craig. 

The greatest educational achievement of the 
year anywhere in America was amply demon- 
strated recently when Mayor Hylan reappointed 
Mr. Ryan a member of the City Board of Educa- 
tion for seven years with full assurance that the 
mayor end the superintendent were to co-operate 
to the limit, that the Board of Estimate would 
cdo everything needed for the 
of the schools as the Board of Education sees 
that need, that the school building program will 


addresses 





sreatest good 
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be carried forward promptly with an additional 
$15,000,000 made available by the Board of Es- 
timate at once. The district superintendents 
are to have their salary increases at once after 
the three-year hold-up. 

Arthur S. Somers and Comptroller Craig seem 
to have accomplished much for peace and pros- 
perity and the salaries of 100 teachers that have 
been in ieopardy are to be paid. 

There is no adequate phraseology to express 
what happened by way of harmony in the New 
York system in a few days in May. It is cause 
for national rejoicing. 
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L. A. WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 


We hear so many admirable addresses that it 
is rarely appropriate to select any one speaker 
for especial emphasis, but the address of L. A. 
Wilson, director of Vocational Education of 
New York State, and president of the National 
Vocational Association, which we heard at the 
Vocational Conference of Maine, was exceptional 
in its information and interpretation and in- 
spiration. He has the history of vocational edu- 
cation so clearly in mind that his report thereon 
is exceedingly interesting because of the way in 
which he weaves therein civic history and In- 
ternational relationship. His facts and figures 
are so vital as to throb with the industrial and 
commercial future of the United States. Above 
all other virtues of his notable presentation of 
ways and means of promoting Vocational Edu- 
cation is his appreciation of the hopes and fears 
of the relation of the operator, the producer and 
the consumer. He has no delusions as to an 
easy solution of America’s social, civic, financial 
problems. He sees the liabilities without stag- 
‘ng a nightmare. 

We have great hopes that Mr. Wilson will 
succeed in staging a disarmament conference 
between employer and employee through the 
education and civilization of foremen. We 
know of no one who has a more masterful grip 
on the alarming problems of today than has L. 
A. Wilson, president of the National Association 
of Vocational Education. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Progressive Education Association that 
is vibrant with devotion to doing the best 
things in the best way for schoo! boys and girls 
recently held its most purposeful meeting in 
Baltimore. There is no better place in which 
to find Progressive Education in institutions and 
public and private schools than in Baltimore. 

Johns Hopkins University is internationally 
recognized in leadership. Goucher College 
seems destined to be to the education of women 
what Johns Hopkins has been in its international 
field. ‘lhe Park School, Liberty Heights, has 
made its reputation by its progressive spirit and 
basic sanity. 

All these and other schools and _ institutions 
that are functioning spiritedly and wholesomely 
gave the heartiest welcome to the Progressive 
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Education Association and furnished many 
demonstrgtions of what is being done in the 
public schools and institutions of Baltimore. 
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THE LITTLETON STRAIN 

Sumner L. Mountfort, principal, Littleton, 
New Hampshire, high school, has established a 
“Littleton strain” that is worthy a book by 
Evelyn Dewey. “The Fix-it Club” is the Little- 
ton way. 

We think there are possibilities in “The Fix-it 
Club” equal to the Wild Rose Guernsey develop- 
ment strain of Lothrop Ames of North Easton, 
Massachusetts. : 

“The Littleton strain” should mean much to 
small city high schools. “The Fix-it Club” says: 
“Tell your troubles to a Fix-it—He is the 
Sympathy Man,” “The Fix-its can do any- 
thing, any time, any where, at any price.” 

“The Fix-its can tackle any job in sight.” 

“If you haven’t any troubles 
bother us.” 

“This is not a plea for assistance but an hon- 
est effort to obtain honest work for our spare 
hours along the lines in which we have experi- 
ence.” 

“We have the tools, the brains and the ambi- 


tion. All you need to furnish is the job and the 
pay.” 





you needn’t 
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DIETRICK AT NORRISTOWN 

H. O. Dietrick goes to Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, at $5,000 salary. Readers of the Journal 
of Education know how keenly we appreciate 
his remarkable work at Kane, Pennsylvania. He 
has been in every way a rousing success. He 
won in a field of sixty-two candidates at Nor- 
ristown. That city, with its 35,000 population, 
was one of the great attractions in the Key- 
stone State this year and thrilled many able men 
who wished to go. Many of the candidates were 
extra good, and no greater tribute could come 
to a young man like Dietrick than to overtop 
such a group of such men. 

Norristown will afiord him a _ great op- 
portunity. If he can do half as much in Norris- 
town, on the educational boulevard, as he did 
at Kane, a little city of 7,000 tucked away in 
an educational corner, so far as railroads are con- 
cerned, he will loom large in the educational 
world. No school man in America has done 
more under the conditions than Dietrick did at 
Kane. We rejoice in his opportunity and in Nor- 
ristown’s great luck. 


oo. +» , 
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MRS. ANNA ERNBERG’S ACHIEVEMENT. 
Mrs. Anna Ernberg, director of the Fireside 
Industries of Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky, has achieved a miracle in her work among 
the girls and women of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. She has guided these women from the 
mountain districts of eight Southern states in 
making beautiful home-spun, home-dyed and 
home-woven “bed kivers,” 
ers, rugs and baskets. 
Berea College aims to preserve, as far as 








coverlets, table cov- 
























possible, the simple life of the mountains and to 
build upon what is best in their customs and 
traditions. Mrs. Ernberg helps the older women 
in their log cabin homes. The girls are 
taught to make these articles in the artistic home 
of the Fireside Industries at the college. This 
work is not only a luxury for these women who 
have done only man’s work on the farm and in 
the forest, but it is a source of income such 
as they have never had before. 

Many of these women who have learned to do 
exquisite work in their humble mountain homes 
cannot read or write, do not care to read or write, 
but their eyes are keen as an eagle’s and their 
hands can handle the shuttle like an artist. They 
are quick to learn. Mrs. Ernberg, as director 
for the college, provides material, advances 
money, or buys outright the things they make. 

Personally we attended an afternoon meeting 
in the interest of Berea College, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, over which Professor George H. 
Palmer presided. Jonathan C. Day made an ap- 
pealing address, after which Miss Smith of 
Berea had an exhibit of the products of the 
mountain women. The women of Cambridge 
bought these mountaineers’ products to the 
amount of $500 in less than a hour. The money 
thus secured goes toward scholarships for the 
boys and girls. 

In the year 1921 these mountain women, 
young and old, made, and the college sold for 
them, more than thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of these lovely articles made on their looms. 
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SEATTLE’S NOBLE EXAMPLE 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has struck 
a new fast pace by sending at its own expense, 
two teacher delegates to the Boston meeting of 
the National Education Association. Karl F. 
Adams, principal of one of the high schools, and 
Myra L. Snow, president of the Grade Teachers 
Club of Seattle, are to be the delegates sent 
by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Adams was selected by the committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, but Miss Snow was 
elected to this privilege and honored by the 
majority vote of the 1,800 teachers of Seattle, 
after a spirited and friendly voting contest. The 
Chamber of Commerce is scheduling Mr. Adams 
and Miss Snow to speak before various organi- 
zations en route. The purpose is not primarily to 
boost Seattle commercially, but rather to tell the 
people of Portiand, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Omaha, Des Moines, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Utica, Springfield and Boston of the 
wholesome co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the teachers of Seattle. 

The Chamber of Commerce rallied all the busi- 
ness interests of the city behind the teachers 
when there was a surreptitious political scheme 
to reduce the salaries of the teachers. The ap- 
preciation of the teachers has been voiced in 
many ways and this successful co-operation is 
celebrated by the sending of these delegates by 
the Chamber of Commerce and by the addresses 
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of these representatives of the high schools and 
grade teachers. 

This co-operation should be contagious. It is 
needless to say that this co-operation and the at- 
tendant celebration in this crusade of the dele- 
gates was due in large measure to the ardent 
championship of the leading daily papers of the 
city. In any city the business men and teachers 
under the spirited leadership of the press are ir- 
resistible. 


JUVENILE COURT ACHIEVEMENT 


Nothing in scientific achievement for humanity 
through Child Welfare has been more clearly 
demonstrated than in the recent developments 
through the extension of the Juvenile 
idea. : 





Court 


The Journal of Education and its editor have 
had some part in many crusades for the benefit 
of children through the schools and through 
other agencies and in nothing is there greater 
satisfaction than in the part played in magnify- 
ing the miraculous work of Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of the Denver Juvenile Court. 

Our part in it was accidental, or providential. 
We dropped into the Juvenile Court in Denver 
in its early days. We knew little of its 
er purposes. It was purely local with 
opposition. The court was young. 
was the whoie thing. He did not know there 
were visitors. It was the greatest two hours 
in our experience. It was the greatest educa- 
tional demonstration in our experience. 

We resolved that the world should know of 
this work from the voice of the Judge himSelf. 

We arranged for a great campaign in Boston 
and vicinity. He came for a two-weeks’ crusade, 
speaking several times a day in Boston and 
other cities. President Eliot of Harvard gave 
a memorable dinner in Judge Lindsey’s honor. 
The press of Boston gave limitless publicity and 
the Associated Press passed the word along 
throughout the country. The Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau cifered him a tempting contract at once. 
The Massachusetts Legislature passed its 
Juvenile Court law at that session, and other 
states fcllowed in rapid succession. 

Judge Mack of Chicago already had a 
Juvenile Court along much the same lines and 
the Juvenile Courts of Denver and Chicago be- 
gan to make the world all over. 

We are using in this issue a remarkable edi- 
torial leader ftom the Herald-Dispatch of 
Huntington, West Virginia, May 8, 1922. 
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California’s high school enrollment leads 


every other state and leads the world. 
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L. M. Patton, chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Milton, Massachusetts, recently made an 
heroic public protest against a disposition to re- 
duce the salaries of teachers. We gladly give 
our readers an opportunity to enjoy the vigor 
of his protest. 
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Percival S. Barnes, superintendent of East 
Hartford, Connecticut, has been breeding some 
remarkable pure breed educational strains. 

A TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 


This is the third year of the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil consisting of the principal of the high school 
and a “teacher representative” from the high 
schoo!, chosen by the staff; the principals of the 
six larger elementary schools, ‘and a “teacher 
representative” chosen by and from each grade 
group from kindergarten to eighth; and the 
superintendent of schools. 

The council meets on the call of the superin- 
tendent. Some of the problems considered by 
the council have been those of salary schedules, 
teacher rating, promotional problems, and some 
of general policy. 

REVISION OF COURSE OF STUDY BY TEACHER 
CO-OPERATION WORKING IN GRADE GROUPS. 


For two years the superintendent and 
teachers have been working upon a revision of 
the course of study for the elementary schools. 
The teachers were organized into “grade 
groups,” each choosing a chairman and a secre- 
tary, and holding monthly or semi-monthly 
meetings for the purpose. At these meetings 
the superintendent frequently presided, or took 
part in the discussion for a portion of the time; 
at other times the work was carried forward by 
the chairman of the group. The work last year 
resulted in briefly outlined recommendations 
for the several grades and has become the basis 
for grade guidance in teaching. This accom- 
plished, the work in these meetings for the cur- 
rent year has been devoted to a further consider- 
ation of details, standards and current problems. 
This procedure has greatly unified the work of 
each grade, set up common ideals and standards, 
and resulted in more uniform achievement for 
the several grades throughout the system. 


DAILY HELPING PERIODS. 


Three years ago they established what is 
known as “Daily Helping Periods.” All chil- 
dren whose work is satisfactory and who are up 
to grade, are dismissed at 3 p. m., thirty minutes 
before the close of the day, and the next thirty 
minutes is devoted to helping the slow, the back- 
ward, those who have fallen behind because of 
absence, or those who failed to make proper 
Progress in the day’s lessons. The purpose of 
this period is to further serve individual needs. 
Excusing the other children lightens the 
teacher’s load for the time and affords her fuller 
opportunity to concentrate upon her specific 
problems. Under this plan the emphasis, or 
premium, is put upon good work, since rewards 
come to those whose work is satisfactory, and 
those needing help get it systematically. It 
encourages faithful study and results in reduc- 
ing non-promotion. 

For pupils in first grades a similar helping 
period of the last thirty minutes of the forenoon 
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session is likewise maintained, thus affording 

these beginners in reading two “individualized 

periods” a day. 

SALARY ALLOWANCE WHEN ABSENT ON AC- 

COUNT OF PERSONAL ILLNESS OR DEATH IN 
FAMILY. 


Three years ago they adopted the rule that 
all teachers absent on account of personal ill- 
ness, or death in the immediate family, shall’ 
continue to receive full salary up to a maximum 
of ten days in any school year, the committee 
furnishing substitutes at their own expense. 
This rule has been adequate for all except a few 
protracted cases of illness. The average num- 
ber of days so allowed has not exceeded four per 
teacher per year. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION, 


During the past year health work in schools 
has been put upon a practical and systematically 
organized basis. Two school physicians are 
employed on part time. These physicians, with 
the aid of the teachers and members of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, weigh, measure, and 
examine thoroughly every child in the schools, 
giving attention to teeth, hearing, eye-sight, 
throat, and tonsilar conditions, heart, lungs, 
skin troubles, flat feet and general bodily con- 
dition. All results are carefully “carded” and 
“indexed,” these records being transferred from 
schoo] to school with the child. Notices of 
findings, requiring a reply as to action taken, 
are sent to homes from which children with de- 
fects come. Records are then made of action 
taken in response to recommendations of the 
physicians. 

As follow-up work the school physicians call 
once each week at each building for inspection 
of developing, or developed, conditions, make a 
hurried inspection of each room, dispose of all 
cases referred to them by teachers, and give ad- 
vice concerning specific cases. 

There is also monthly weighing and keeping 
of weight records, together with mid-morning 
service of milk to the underweights and others 
who desire it. In some schools “Underweight 
Clubs” have been established, and there has been 
a marked gain in growth and weight in these 
clubs. 

They are giving more attention to setting-up 
drills, directed play out-of-doors, and the for- 
mation cf health habits. 

In three schools hot luncheon service has been 
established. 

OPENING OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Three years ago they opened the first Amer- 
icanization and Continuation classes. They 
have now reached the point where some adult 
foreigners who could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish upon entering, are, after three annual ses- 
sions, able to speak, read and write English with 
considerable facility. They have, likewise, 
been taught many of the fundamental principles 

















of citizenship in a democracy. They graduated 
classes last year, and this. A number of these 
graduates have secured citizenship papers. 
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girls over fourteen have been established. 


These extensions of the educational service 


have become definite parts of the school organi- 








Continuation classes for employed boys and zation. 
o-y 2 o 
Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest All is repose and peace, 
On this Field of the Grounded Arms, Untrampled lies the sod; 
Where foes no more molest, The shouts of battle cease, 
Nor sentry’s shot alarms! It is the truce of God! 
Ye have slept on the ground before, Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
And started to your feet The thoughts of men shall be 
At the cannon’s sudden roar As sentinels to keep 
Or the drum’s redoubting beat. Your rest from danger free. 
But in this camp of Death Your silent tents of green 
No sound your slumber breaks; We deck with fragrant flowers; 
Here is no fevered breath, Yours has the suffering been, 
No wound that bleeds and aches. The memory shall be ours. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
= % 4<Oe 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual meeting of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association at the University of 
Kentucky in April was a landmark in the cur- 
rent affairs of American education. Represent- 
atives of University Extension from forty-two 
states ot the Union convened at Lexington to 
discuss the experiences of the past year and to 
draw up a constructive program of activity. 

Massachusetts, represented at the conference 
by James A. Moyer, secretary of the National 
University Extension Association and director of 
the Massachusetts Division of University Ex- 
tension, and _ by Charles W. Hobbs, 
supervisor of instruction of the Division, 
brought to the discussion an unusual rec- 
ord of achievement. The only one of the states 
to carry on large-scale extension work entirely 
independent of a state university, Massachu- 
setts, through its State Division of University 
Extension, established in 1916, has won for itself 
an important place in the field of adult education, 
and has made good the principle that the door of 
education shall not be shut to any man or 
woman who feels an actual need for further 
training. 

In the six years since its organization this 
State Division of University Extension has built 
up from a few hundred students to an annual 
enrollment of over thirty thousand in class and 
correspondence courses, the greatest number en- 
rolled in any state. Its most recent bulletin 
contains mention of more than a hundred and 
fifty courses which are open to residents of Mas- 
sachusetts at costs ranging from one to five dol- 
lars a course. The curriculum covers practically 
every subject for which there is a regular de- 
mand in adult education, in addition to a large 
variety of special courses. of 


college 
grade. j 


The need of teachers in the public schools for 
credits toward professional improvement has 
been met by a special series of courses in edu- 
cation method, English, and modern languages. 
Preparation for civil service examinations is of- 
fered in several subjects, in which Boston’s en- 
roliment of policemen and firemen alone num- 
bers at the present time nearly 850. College 
grade courses, evaluated by the State Superin- 
tendents’ Association on the basis of equivalent 
semester hours, enable candidates for college 
degrees to fulfill through public education part 
of their requirements for non-resident courses. 
But of even greater importance than the assist- 
ance given to special groups are the results of 
training afforded to persons in employment who 
feel the need of further study for advancement. 
Each week brings letters from grateful students 
who have fitted themselves for the “job higher 
up” through University Extension courses. 
Other letters testify to the interest and whole- 
hearted co-operation of employers in the sys- 
tem of study which has made their employees 
more valuable. 

Apart from the measurable advancement of 
students through University Extension certifi- 
cates, a significant result of the work has been 
the training of men and women to better civic 
understanding and more useful citizenship. 
Foreign-born residents have in many cases 
worked themselves up from the simpler to the 
more advanced courses until they have found 
themseives abie to take a responsible part in busi- 
ness and in the life of the community. Some 
have made University Extension their founda- 
tion of study for entering American schools and 
colleges. The service afforded by correspond- 
ence courses extends to every corner of the 
state, and class organization has so spread as to 
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reach each year all the cities and larger towns, 
as well as many smaller towns and even villages. 


Any group of twenty-five or thirty persons 
united in their demand for a particular subject 
can be supplied with instruction almost without 
restriction as to locality. In Boston and other 
large cities programs containing a score or 
more of courses are made up during the summer 
and carried out the following season. 

Behind the success which has attended the 
progress of University Extension in Massachu- 
setts lies the ideal of whole-hearted and untir- 


ing service. lia student encounters a difficulty 


_ 








his instructor devotes the most careful attention 
to eliminating that difficulty. If a course proves 
upon experience to be obscure in some detail or 
to fall short in any respect of meeting the needs 
of students, it is immediately revised. Personal 
advice as to choice of studies, sometimes even 
vocational guidance, is freely offered to students, 
and information on practical matters is always 
to be had for the asking. Under this same head 
of personal service must be classed the monthly 
news leiter sent out by the director to students, 
in which he offers encouragement and advice 
covering a wide range of subjects. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


BY JACQUES W, REDWAY 


{In the Journal of Education April 3, 1913.) 


Knocking the New York city schools has be- 
come quite as favorite a pastime as twisting the 
British lion’s caudal appendage; and from Cape 
Flattery to Quoddy Head it is the custom of 
many school men to hold up the New York 
schools as the poverty example and the zero of 
standard among public schools. 

Admitting that the education department of 
New York city has not the best organization 
for administration; that it lacks the necessary 
independence which a good charter would give 
to it; is it quite the right thing to hold the 


oe 


schools themselves in the spirit of “can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” Or is it fair to 
condemn the work of the teachers for the 


shortcomings of a defective organization? 

In the past twenty-five years the New York 
city education department has drawn into its 
system hundreds of men and women from vari- 
ous parts of the country. A score of these are 
men of eminence in the profession; all had won 
high rank for efficiency before entering its 
ranks. Now we are either forced to admit that 
such school men as Edson, Poland, Bardwell, 
Melleney, Baiiey, McAndrew, and many others 
were very greatly overrated, or else that they 
have frightfully deteriorated since entering 
the New York system. 

I would like to call the attention of critics to 
one or two features of the New York city 
schools. First, they cannot be measured by the 
Same standards that would be applied to such 
Systems as one finds, for instance, in Newton, 
or Montclair, or Oakland, California. Second, 
in the comparison of school systems one is very 
apt to assume a standard that is empiric rather 
than real. Still more, an organization and ad- 
Ministration that might lead to ideal results in 
one case might produce chaotic conditions in 
another. 

In the city of New York the school adminis- 
tration is confronted with a condition and not 
a theory. The condition in question consists of 
a large foreign-born population—one that is 
larger and more densely clustered than in any 





other city in the world; it is probably more illit- 
erate and superstitious ; moreover a large propor- 
tion of this population comes from the most unen- 
lightened parts of Europe. One cannot com- 
pare the heredity of such children with that of 
peopie born and reared in highly intellectual 
centres; one can only contrast it. The parents 
—and oiten the children—are the unskilled 
laborers that fill the sweatshops; out of doors 
they are the roustabout workers. The Catholic 
church and the Synagogue fortunately exert a 
strong control over the most of them, and 
were it not for these, the number of criminals 
would be vastly larger. Russian Jews, Poles, 
Huns, Sclavs, and Italians constitute most of 
this element, more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of the city, and the majority of the popu- 
lation south of Fiftieth street. 

Fifty years ago the immigrant element con- 
sisted chiefly of Irish immigrants, and the ex- 
pression “no Irish need apply,” was epigram- 
matic. The third generation of those same 
Irish immigrants are still with us. They rep- 
resent pretty nearly every trade and profes- 
sion; they are likewise well to do and respected. 
They received their training in the New York 
city public schools. The same may be said of 
the Jewish immigrants who came to New York 
about that period. Their descendants of the 
third generation now represent to a very large 
measure the financial strength of the greatest 
centre of commerce in the country. 

The training of this element, which has its 
parallel in the stockyards district of Chicago, 
is the great educational problem in New York 
city. With the other elements of society there 
are practically no difficulties in the way of an 
effective educational administration. Viewing 
the problem trom the standpoint of results, it 
is hard to understand why the New York city 
schools should be made a target for criticism. 
If Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or Kansas City can show a materially better 
citizenship resulting from school training in the 
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past thirty years the criticism on the New York 
schools is well taken. 

In the past thirty-five years I have become 
pretty well acquainted with school administra- 
tion and educational results in most of the 
United States. I much doubt if any one has 
visited a greater number of schools in as many 
States. Perhaps the criticisms of the New 
York city schools are true to a certain extent 
They are likewise true of the schools in the 
other cities mentioned; they will likewtse be 
true fifty years hence. So far as the value of 
the academic trainifg in the schools of the 
great cities is concerned, there is not much 
choice. In primary schools it has improved 
greatly in a quarter of a century; in grammar 
and in high school work it has not. Overloaded 
courses of study have resulted in a jack of 
thoroughness in essential studies. 

There are other features of educational 
training, however, that are quite as important 
as the academic work, and among them is self 
control. In New York city there are two things 
that try the mettle of a teaching staff to the 
straining point—a fire and a devil-scare. 

The near-by fire occurs with unpleasant fre- 
quency, and in some of the buildings there are 
as many as four thousand children. Supnose 
that fear drove them into panic. Imagine the 
clangor of fire engines; imagine that smoke 1s 
pouring into broken windows; imagine a crowd 
of four or five thousand people crowding about 
the building, half of them mothers who are yell- 
ing and shrieking to their children. Is not self- 
control at such a time quite as necessary as 
academic training? 

But the fire alarm is an easy matter compared 
with the devil scare, for the latter begins with- 
in the building. For two or three days the pu- 
pils in several of the younger classes have grown 
restless; they are timid in moving about the 
room; and to send a pupil unaccompanied into a 
cloak room or any dark place would invite dis- 
aster. Long before the hour of dismissal they 
approach a condition that is almost hysterical. 
Blinking eyes are cast furtively in every direc- 
tion. A shadow, a rustling of paper, an unusual 
step, the falling of a picture—any one of these 
—brings into full form in their disordered hys- 
terical vision, a veritable satan with hoofs and 
horns and breath of fire. 

All this is a fine setting for a panic; but a 
panic is just what does not occur. A live-wire 
principal and fifty teachers are on the job to see 
that it does not occur. The older pupils may be 
depended upon, likewise, in such an occurrence. 
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Let me take an instance: A pupil passing 
through the hall discovers a thin stream of 
smoke issuing from a crack of the stock room 
door. Does he immediately yell “Fire!” ang 
break into a run? Not to any extent; he is too 
well trained. Instead, he whispers it to his class 
teacher. When the principal receives the 
message he scarcely moves except to press a 
button. In five seconds fifty teachers and two 
thousand children are threading the halls keep- 
ing step to music or, perhaps, singing, as they 
go. Even if firemen are smashing in windows 
and carrying hose-lines into the halls it makes 
no difference; not a break in the step occurs, 
Older pupils know just when and where to 
break ranks and aid the younger pupils if nec- 
essary. Is not a training that will bring about 
such self-discipline worth a word of praise? 

And what is true of one school can be said of 
about every school in the city of New York. 
Are not promptness, faithfulness, obedience, and 
self-discipline among such children and in such 
environment quite as important as book lore? 
They are foundation stones in what we are 
taught to be Americanism. When Colonel War- 
ing took up the problem of keeping the streets 
of New York clean, he required a small army of 
assistants. Finally he appealed to the school 
children. Their teachers explained what was 
to be done and how to do it. All at once Colonel 
Waring had half a million lieutenants. From 
being one of the dirtiest cities New York became 
one of the cleanest. The work of well-trained 
children helped to bring the death rate of the 
city lower than it ever had been before. 

Conditions of race and environment demand 
that this sort of training be carried to a higher 
degree of efhciency in New York city than else- 
where; and without criticising in the least other 
school systems, a personal knowledge leads me 
to believe that it is done better in New York 
than elsewhere. It is a sort of training far more 
necessary than much of the instruction now 
masquerading under the guise of “education.” 
With a knowledge of New York city schools and 
their principals covering a third of a century, I 
believe that the men and women, and the char- 
acter of the work they do, are not surpassed 
elsewhere. 

To the honest and conscientious school man 
who can ofter the suggestions born of experi- 
ence the doors of any school system in the 
country will be opened gladly. The entering 
door may bear the legend—‘“Walk in Without 
Knocking”; going out in the same manner may 
sometimes be a virtue. 













mate test.”,—A. Lawrence Lowell. 





“The boy is the unit in education What we have made of him is the final thing, is the ulti- 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AGAIN 


BY ©. 0. DAVIS 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Again the mails are disseminating broadcast 
the various announcements of University and 
College Summer Schools, and these an- 
nouncements are being eagerly read by hun- 
dreds of expectant summer school students. 

These two facts inspire a reflection respect- 
ing the recent remarkably rapid development in 
size and importance of these summer sessions. 
No longer are these schools in the experimental 
stage. No longer are they merely convenience 
or luxuries for the few. They are almost ne- 
cessities in American life today. They are mak- 
ing their appeals not only to the professional 
classes who are in active service and who wish 
to utilize an occasional summer vacation in 
“brushing up” on their specialties. They are 
also serving as agencies of general culture for 
hundreds of mature individuals who by stress 
of circumstances or other causes have failed to 
secure the advantages of a collegiate education 
in their younger days. They are, moreover, 
making it possible for numerous undergradu- 
ates to shorten the period of their formal pre- 
professional and professional training and thus 
to enter upon their active life careers from one 
to two years earlier than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Especially remarkable is the extent to which 
the University Summer School is being attended 
by teachers in active service. Three ambi- 
tions seem particularly to inspire this group of 
attendants; one is to acquire a more thorough 
command of the subject matter they are regu- 
larly teaching throughout the year; another is 
to familiarize themselves with the most recent 
theories and methods of teaching these subjects 
and of organizing and administering the schools 
in general; and a third is to secure at least an 
appreciative knowledge of some of the branches 
of learning which the limitations of the cur- 
riculum prevented their acquiring in their un- 
dergraduate days. 

In consequence of these and other demon- 
strated demands, summer schools are multiply- 


ing themselves at a rapid rate, and are expand- 
ing their curriculum offerings almost without 
limit. Indeed, there seems to be a well-devel- 
oped tendency on all sides to take the Univer- 
sity Summer Session out of the category of 
“extras” and to make it a cordinate part of the 
regular college year,—to take from it the im- 
plied stigma of “annex” and to have it serve as 
the completing link in the much advocated re- 
form, the all-year school. 

Wherever the Summer Session has assumed 
proportions of this sort not only are the vari- 
ous courses offered likely to be as numerous, 
as extensive, and as thorough as are the courses 
provided in any other school term, but the pro- 
visions for developing college and class spirit, 
for meeting the needs of the students for legiti- 
mate social and recreational activities, and for 
giving opportunities for aesthetic and moral 
culture in controlled ways are as general and 
effective as are those furnished during any 
other portion of the college year. Indeed, in 
some respects, the Summer Session offers su- 
verior facilities and opportunities in all these 
ways. 

Since the writer is more conversant with con- 
ditions at the University of Michigan than he 
is with other universities, let me illustrate the 
general assertions by referring to the plans of 
that institution for carrying on the Summer 
Session in 1922. 

Instruction will be offered in a grand total of 
475 distinct courses. These courses will be or- 
ganized within fifteen separate colleges, 
schools, and divisions. 

To carry on the work in these divisions 229 
of the professors and instructors regularly em- 
ployed during the college year will contribute 
their services and in addition 35 non-resident 
professors and instructors have been secured. 

The Summer Session is rapidly becoming an 
educaticnal necessity for college men and wo- 
men, and it is slowly but surely being organized 
as an integral and co®rdinate division of the reg- 
ular college year. 





WE KEEP MEMORIAL DAY 


BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD 


When the May has culled her flowers for the summer 
waiting long, 

And the breath of early roses woos the hedges into song, 

Comes the throb of martial music and the banners in the 


Street, 
And the marching of the millions bearing garlands fair 
and sweet— 
Tis the Sabbath of the Nation, ’Tis the floral feast of 
May! 


In remembrance of our heroes 
We keep Memorial Day. 


They are sleeping in the valleys, they are sleeping ‘neath 
the sea, 
They are sleeping by the thousands till the royal ‘reveille; 
Let us know them, let us name them, let us honor one 
and all 
For they loved us and they saved us, springing at the 
bugle call ; 
Let us sound the song and cymbal, wreathe the immortelles 
and bay. 
In the fervor of thanksgiving 
We keep Memorial Day. 
—Nebraska Teacher. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PART-TIME CO-OPERATIVE INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION, IN WHICH PART TIME IS SPENT 
IN INDUSTRY AND PART TIME IN EDUCATION 


BY R, W. SMITH 


Ashland, Kentucky 


So far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, there has never been any scheme or sys- 
tem of education conceived, or a principle of 
pedagory evolved, which has been universally 
approved by the community where it was to be 
applied. There are always to be found diversities 
in theories, in conditions, in experiences, in ends 
in view, which inevitably produce disharmony on 
this important subject. In the present age 
when technical, practical education is being at- 
tempted outside of purely technical institutions 
we face many problems. No system has been 
applied, no scheme commands sufficient respect 
as yet, which can be said to be safely beyond 
the period of “growing pains” in its develop- 
ment. 

When we find occasion to enter the field of 
combining the technical instruction with prac- 
tical application and concurrent execution of 
the same our difficulties are complicated. In 
this brief treatment of the subject, however, we 
have the advantage of confining our discussion 
to a certain limited group, viz: the body of ex- 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who, for any rea- 
son, are recipients of training at the instance 
of the Federal Government. This is, of course, 
a matter of wisdom on the part of the govern- 
ment economically, socially, and otherwise. Our 
problem is obviously one of seeking (a) the 
quickest approach to the greatest return, (b) 
with a minimum of expenditure of time and 
money. 

Let us regard the question, then, briefly, in 
this two-fold aspect. First: How shall we 
proceed to obtain the greatest return? This 
applies more especially to the recipient of the 
instruction than to any one else. However, we 
must not overlook the fact that each man, from 
the economic and sociological viewpoint, has a 
certain value to society. We not only wish to 
give the instruction which will enable the ex- 
service man to be a more successful wage 
earner or to obtain the highest salary commen- 
surate with his ability and service rendered; we 
must also leaven this loaf with the broad view 
of practical, effective citizenship. These two 
desires naturally merge, for the greatest con- 
tributor in service, as it is reflected by earning 
power, is he who, ipso factor, becomes valuable 
as a citizen, providing, of course, that he is au 
honest, responsible individual. We will there- 
fore restrict this phase of the question to a dis- 
cussion of giving the individual student the 
greatest possible return. 

How often do we hear this criticism of our 


college graduates; they know much, but can 
do little; and how frequently must those of us 
who, as students and teachers have observed 
this fact, admit the truth of the accusation. A 
man may be able to synthesize an automobile 
trom the junk pile, theoretically, for he may 
know the theoretical necessities of each part, 
and of the machine as a whole, but unless his 
knowledge is resident in a being who has the 
power to do, that knowledge is non-productive 
and stagnant. 

Could the writer have but one defence of the 
wisdom of combining technical instruction with 
actual application, it would be along the line in- 
dicated. By spending a part of the time during 
his course in the shop, factory, or place of busi- 
ness where his instruction is being put to the 
test of experience in its use, the student will be 
making great strides toward giving dynamic 
force to his knowledge at once upon leaving his 
course of instruction and he will also fortify 
himself against the depressing realization that 
after a long period of study he may have 
emerged a scholar instead of a doer. 

The writer has himself observed many in- 
stances among professional men and the more 
modest artisans where “Commencement” was 
merely the introduction of the student to the 
fact that he had spent months, or years, learn- 
ing much about a subject, to find, alas, that he 
had either lost or had not developed the ability 
to put his knowledge into concrete action. 
Someone has said that an idea is not a reality 
until one has expressed it. Exploiting our train- 
ing and ability is the real test of our previous 
success as a student and is the real end in view. 
To study and to know for the pure love of 
knowing is a boon to mankind and the delight 
of the individual; but we are now dealing with 
practical necessities, not with a theory for the 
leisure class. 

The crippled, disabled, or untaught ex-service 
man must become capable of earning his daily 
livelihood by the application of what he has 
learned. We, therefore, find the exigencies of 
the particular problem in hand are ideal for the 
combining of application with acquisition. Our 
ex-soldiers, sailors, and marines have been re- 
turned to peaceful pursuits,—changed, trans- 
formed men,—having undergone adjustments 
necessitated by physical, mental, and moral 
mutations, caring little, perhaps, for the things 
they formerly cared for; having lost, perhaps, 
the opportunity of doing that which was antict- 
pated prior to the cataclysm which plunged 
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them headlong into an entirely new life for a time 
and thrust them back again into a changed com- 
munity with different conditions prevailing, dif- 
ferent persons than they ever knew or sus- 
pected themselves to have become—all within 
the span of a few months. Not having had a 
chance to take a breathing period in which to 
orient themselves, with no funds to tide them 
over a period of unpreductivity, surprised and 
non-plussed at the flotsam and jetsam panorama 
before their eyes, they are liable, indeed, to drop 
into the pitfall of hasty judgment and ultimately 
become misfits, or worse. From the point of 
view of the nation, as well as that of the indi- 
vidual most vitally concerned, every precaution 
must be taken to guard against such a tragedy; 
for it is from the ranks of such that society re- 
cruits her paupers, criminals, and derelicts. 

But what has this to do with our subject? 
Just this: By combining time spent in the in- 
dustry with part time in the classroom the men 
have infinitely more opportunity to discover 
early whether they have exercised poor judg- 
ment in selecting the activity in which they are 
to spend the remainder of their working lives. 
Perhaps a man does like to study about the 
steel industry ; mayhap he has inaptitudes which 
make him incapable of becoming a successful 
steel worker in actuality. 

We have thus briefly to indicate the two chief 
advantages of such a combination of training: 
(a) immediate opportunity to be a practical, 
producing unit upon leaving training, and (b) 
early opportunity to discover any error in judg- 
ment or counsel which led him into a certain 
industrial or vocational channel. In other 
words, this method seems to us one which will 
assist materially in giving the greatest return 
to the individual. 

Let tis now turn to the second phase of our 
subject. We have to address ourselves to the 
broad question of economy involved. How does 
our underlying principle conform to the idea of 
saving time and money? Would a scheme which 
postulates the desirability of correlating the 
theoretical, technical study or training with 
the practical demonstration of it in shop, factory, 
or business, at the same time emerge safely 
when the question of economy of both time and 
money is propounded? Let us see. 

We have already touched upon one phase of 
this earlier in the discussion when we alluded 
to the possible waste of time and money cer- 
tain to follow in cases where men find that after 
their course is finished they are unable, for any 
reason, to pursue the chosen line of work. This 
is, of course, obvious and needs only to be called 
to the attention of an intelligent reader to be 
comprehended, and we shall therefore properly 
pass this without further comment. 

When the graduate of high school, business 
School, or college approaches a prospective em- 
ployer of his services he must be prepared to 
give an answer to the question, “What have 
you done in a practical way in this or that par- 








ticular litie of work?” Many a ptomising ap- 
plicant has failed to secure a position because 
he lacked experience. It is not always sufficient 
that a man has made a good record in study, 
or passed examinations with a high standing; 
until he has demonstrated his ability to trans- 
late training and study into actual achievement, 
he can not hope to be well placed. In some of 
our largest business organizations the novice 
must serve an extended period of rather routine 
training, with little or no compensation. Why? 
Because he has had no experience. Herein we 
find one of our best arguments for the plan 
stated in our subject. Employers very much 
prefer one who has actually done something in 
the chosen line of endeavor. 

For the applicant to be able to state that he 
has served his apprenticeship and has succeeded 
in accomplishing something in addition to hav- 
ing had a course in the subject is to give him a 
tremendous initial impetus. He can step at once 
into the factory and go to work mstead of be- 
mg merely the guest on a tour personally con- 
ducted by someone who has worked there and 
“knows the ropes.” One can not possibly know 
“the working tools of his profession,” no mat- 
tei sn what direction his endeavors may go, until 
he has made use of them. This involves essen- 
tially that he spend a part of his training period 
in the industry itself, as well as in the class- 
room. 

Again, while in training one is under the di- 
rection of those whe for the most part have 
his genuine personal interest as their own. 
‘Teachers and instructors find their greatest 
recompense (if they have a feeling of being ade- 
quately compensated at all) in seeing progress 
evidenced by those whose instruction they have 
in charge. Students feel free to ask questions, 
and are glad to accept suggestions. By such a 
process alone can real progress come. Even 
though the student spends some hours each day 
in an industry where those with whom he asso- 
ciates have no direct interest in him, within a 
few hours he will be back at his courses where 
he may seek advice and assistance on the prob- 
lems arising from experiences of the previous 
day. 

When this training period is over and he has 
“released his moorings” he is likely to be far 
away from the desirable source of aid and un- 
less he is well ballasted he may soon find him- 
self adrift without directive power. But not 
only does-such combined training assist one in 
conquering difficulties and correcting errors as 
they arise, it further assists one in finding his 
own specialty within the limits of his particular 
field. Such enterprises as the National Cash 
Register Company, for example, require many 
different types of men to handle the various op- 
erations under the direction of each separate 
department. By having gleaned from his ex- 
perience during his course of training his partic- 
ular aptness in some one of the numerous activi- 
ties offered in any branch of industry a man is 

































better able to qualify as a “skilled workman.” In 
other words, he has the advantage of developing 
his specialty. This means the beginning of a posi- 
tion at@ higher wage or salary, mttch more 
rapid advancement, and more pleasure and con- 
tentment in the knowledge that he has found 
the work in which he can labor most efficiently 
—all bringing a fuller enjoyment of the con- 
sciousness of work well done. 

Extended periods of training, desirable 
though they may be, often tend to defeat the 
very purpose for which they are designed. One 
must not allow himseif to get too far away from 
putting his ability to actual use, lest atrophy 
ensue. Employers realize this and frequently 
prefer a man who has had some actual experi- 
ence, even though lacking somewhat in theo- 
retical training, to the other type of man whose 
sole recommendation lies in the fact that he 
has studied for a certain length of time—the 
knowledge resident in his mind never having 
vet been transmitted through the hand. This 
preference has a fundamental advantage which 
is clearly discernible, viz: when a student has 
actually made a beginning he can go forward 
very rapidly and with a minimum waste of time 
to himself and to his employer. The writer 
well remembers a homely illustration of this 
truth when as a child he sought instruction as 
to how to ride a bicycle. The really valuable 
assistance he received was not from friends or 
the suggestion of others but from the actual 
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attempt to ride the bicycle himself, although ad- 
mitting that he received some very forcible sug- 
gestions by reason of the immutable and not too 
gentle law of gravitation. The old watch-word, 
“Learn to do by doing,” is demonstrably true 
in every form of activity, once one has acquired 
a certain working knowledge of the essentials 
of his trade. 

The end in view in the schooling of our ex- 
soldiers, sailors, and marines is to assist all such 
to the highest point of productive power of 
which they are capable, furnishing such train. 
ing as will tend toward this end as quickly and 
as economically as possible. There are many 
angles from which this general qtiestion may 
be viewed. We have, perforce, confined our 
discussion thus briefly to only one of its phases, 
it being, however, a single part of the “mosaic.” 
We believe firmly that the combining of time 
spent in education with part time spent in the 
industry itself carries us far in the right direc- 
tion in terms of achieving the goal with despatch 
and economy. Society in general, employers, 
and ex-service men are deeply concerned in 
any plan or idea which will place that great 
body of individuals in their respective commun- 
ities as more efficient workers, more contented 
beings, and better equipped workers for dis- 
charging the duties of worthy American citi- 
zenship. To all we would commend the princi- 
ple expressed in our subject for thoughtful, 
careful consideration. 
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PLANT A TREE 


BY LUCY LARCOM 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a_ hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man’s life must climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality, 
Beautiful and strong, 
To whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree,— 

He plants peace, _ 
Under its green curtains jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 


Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear ; 
New shoots, every year, 
On old growths appear: 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant! life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 














The Philadelphia North Americaii of recent 
date contained a lengthy and illumiriative articlé 
concerning a boy twelve years old, whose sense 
of property rights was found to be highly de- 
fective. 

This boy had feen suspected of stealing many 
articles from schoolmates and fitially was 
catight in the act of taking a purse from the 
teacher’s desk. The social prominence of the 
family would have made the circumstance a 
matter of news and gossip a few years ago. 
This is what actually happened, however. 

The boy was carefully but kindly questioned 
by an investigation officer connected with a 
Juvenile Court. This examination, privately 
conducted, brought to light an astonishing lack 
of moral conception of property rights. The 
boy was apparently a delinquent in this partic- 
ular. He could see no wrong in what he had 
done. 

His case was referred to a medical clinic con- 
nected with the Court. A diagnosis of tonsil 
infection was submitted to the judge, who sug- 
gested an operation. The parents promptly 
complied with the decree, and the result is a 
thirteen-year-old boy whose sense of property 
tights is as well established as that of any nor- 
mal child of his age. 

The interesting part of this story is not so 
much the accomplishment as the method of pro- 
cedure. More remarkable cases are known; 
for instance, that of the Cleveland boy with 
marked homicidal tendencies who was “cured” 
by a juvenile court order for the extraction of 
four teeth. In each of these cases, however, 
privacy surrounded the proceedings. No war- 
rant was served, nor was any publicity given 
to the “arrest,” which was that in name only. 

“The boy’s name is entered on the court rec- 
ords, but it never will be divulged,” said a well- 
known lawyer. “Nothing stands against him, 
so far as the community is concerned. Yet con- 
sider what probably would have happened a 
few years ago. 

“This sick boy would have been haled before 
a judge hardened by dealing with hardened 
criminals. No thought of a medical examina- 
tion would have entered the head of that judge. 
He would have regarded himself in the light 
of a friend for sending the youth to a reform 
school rather than to jail. 

“Reform schools were and still are, for the 
most part, on a par with prisons as propagators 
of criminals. But if they were ideal for their 
Purpose, the stigma attaching to them never 
wears off. The boys who go to them wear un- 
desirable badges through life. 

“Under the old system this boy doubtless 
would have developed into a thief. As it is, he 
not only has been saved from such a fate, but 
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JUVENILESCOURT ACHIEVEMENT 


[Editorial in the Heérald-Dispatch, Huntington, West 


Virginia. 


made a probable asset to society instead of a 
costly liability. That is why I concur in the 
opinion of a Minnesota judge who has called the 
Juvenile Court law ‘the greatest enacted by any 
civilized people since Magna Charta was wrung 
from King John on the plains of Runnymede.’ ” 

Twenty-three years ago the Juvenile Court 
came into being as an Anierican gift to justice 
—in response to the demands of a civic con- 
science waking to the horrot of treatitig chil- 
dren as criminals. It is a couft of guardianship, 
whose function is primarily parental. It is not 
a criminal court, but one im which the perma- 
nent issue is the welfare of the child. 

“Rooted in the ancierit. Anglo-Saxon coricept 
of the king as the ‘ultimate guardian of all his 
subjects who by reason of helplessness of any 
sort could not adequately care for themselves,’ 
it is the modern outgrowth of the power of 
parens patriae administered in England through 
the courts of chancery.” 

Fortunately for the success of the system as 
initiated in 1899 in Denver and Chicago, the 
leader in the former city was a man sufficiently 
human to attract wide attention to himself and 
his work. However the Juvenile Court idea 
might have fared without the propelling per- 
sonality of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, it is certain 
this power contributed largely to the rapid mul- 
tiplication of such courts. Today there are 
only two states in the Union without Juvenile 
Court laws. 

What chiefly concerns us at the present mo- 
ment, however, and seems sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify the reader’s close attention, is 
not so much the advance made in the legal 
status of disadvantaged children within the last 
few decades—especially during this first fifth of 
the twentieth century—as defects in adminis- 
tration of this new law. 

Fitly enough, Ellen Key has called this “the 
century of the child,” and one has not to delve 
deep into the past to reach a point where the 
rights of children were almost non-existent, 
legally viewed. 

Just one hundred years ago a New Jersey boy 
of thirteen was hanged for an offence com- 
mitted at the age of twelve, and in 1833 the 
death sentence was pronounced against an Eng- 
lish child who broke a window and stole four 
cents’ worth of paint. These are extreme ex- 
amples, of course, but they emphasize a list of 
countless lesser punishments legally visited on 
children—chiefly on boys—for “crimes” vary- 
ing trom inconsiderable thefts to arson and the 
taking of life. 

One taking the trouble to hunt through Amer- 
ican court records of the last fifty years would 
find that numberless children in this country 
were during that period tried as ordinary crim- 















































inals and imprisoned in reformatories, jails or 
penitentiaries. 

About the middle of the last century the so- 
cailed “houses of refuge” were founded, but it 
soon became evident that the harsh and cruel 
management and discipline of these were di- 
rectly opposed to the “benevolent implications 
of the name.” Stone cells and iron bars were 
characteristic of most of them, and they were 
no more than camouflaged penitentiaries in 
which children were incarcerated as a means of 
punishment. 

Meantime, the practice of committing boys to 
jails in which their cellmates were vicious crim- 
inals, and where they often learned their first 
lessons in crime, continued. That some ma- 
chinery had to be provided for handling cases 
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of youthful delinquency was obvious. But crude 
and destructive was that supplied, until Denyer 
and Chicago gained wide publicity through’ the 
organization of courts restricted to the hand. 
ling, in a humane manner, of so-called child 
criminals. 

“It was the evident purpose of the founders 
of the first Juvenile Courts to save, redeem and 
protect every delinquent child for the benefit of 
himself and of society and the state,” said Judge 
Hoffman of Cincinnati, at the conference on Ju- 
venile Court standards held last year in Mil- 
waukee. “In most of the codes this idea seems 
to be incorporated in both the letter and the 
spirit of the law, but after two decades this ex- 
alted conception of a great law has not been 
realized in its fullness.” 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES SHOULD NOT BE REDUCED 


BY L, M, PATTON 


Chairman of Board of Education, Milton, Mass. 


In 1907 eighty-two cents would purchase 
what it took $1.00 to purchase in 1913. In 1920 
conditions had so changed that $2.03 was re- 
quired to purchase what $1.00 would in 1913 and 
today it takes about $1.50 to purchase what $1.00 
would then. In other words a man on a $3,000 
salary today has a purchasing power of but 
$2,000 on the basis of 1913 prices. His $2,000 in 
1913 was just as good as his $3,000 is now. 

These figures are based on prices of the prin- 
cipal articles of food as given by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. In themselves they do not 
mean much, for during the years 1914 to 1919 
and 1920 the wages of practically all persons 
engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits 
more than kept pace with the increased cost of 
commodities. All of us can cite instances where 
the high school boy went from school into busi- 
ness at a higher salary than his high school 
teacher was receiving. In industry and trade 
wages and costs went up together,—but the 
teaching body all over the United States suf- 
fered. From 1913 to 1920 teachers’ salaries, in- 
stead of keeping pace with increased costs, 
steadily went down in purchasing power—and 
this in spite of substantial increase in dollars and 
cents over the former salaries. For over eight 
years the cost of living was greater proportion- 
ally than the increase in the teachers’ wage. 
During these years the teachers suffered severely 
—their losses actually reaching during 1917- 
1918-1919 as high as 50, 60 and 70 per cent. of 
their 1913 and 1914 salaries. Because of these 
facts it can be seen that in a general wage de- 
crease now the teachers should not be asked to 
again sufler; they have already taken their 
loss. 

But aside from the possible injustice of a 
salary decrease there is another reason fully as 
important why it is unwise to consider a cur- 


tailment of salaries of teachers. During the war 
and until the present time the teaching profes- 
sion has been depleted as no other body of men 
and women. Thousands entered business and 
commercial life and government positions. 
Relatively few have returned and the places have 
been filled by teachers of less training and ex- 
perience. At present there is a dearth of 
teachers in the United States,—and right here 
in Massachusetts the need is great. It will be 
several years before the supply anywhere nearly 
equals the demand and then the quality in gen- 
eral will be far below the desired standard. Just 
so long as there is this demand there must be 
money to purchase the service. A few towns 
have been foolish enough to cut salaries this 
year, and those towns are already marked by 
our superintendents. They will lose their best 
teachers—that is a foregone conclusion—and we 
who maintain our standard will be the gainers. 

Again, a lowering of wages to teachers in- 
evitably means a lowering of standards. During 
the past two years many of our best young men 
and women have turned towards the teaching 
profession, seeing in the present salary scale an 
opportunity for decent living and congenial 
work. With an adequate wage guaranteed, the 
city or town or state can hold these people and 
demand even higher teaching standards. _Per- 
sonally, I think no teacher should be employed 
in the state who has not a Normal School or 
College Diploma or a State Certificate. If ad- 
equate salaries are maintained, these demands 
are not unreasonable; without adequate salaries 
we must continue to take what we can get, and 
our children must take the consequences. But 
don’t forget that the child of today is the citizen 
of tomorrow, and what you give your boy and 
your girl today is reflected in his character to- 
morrow. 

Do you believe in education? When you say 
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that the educated mind is the greatest producing 
agency in the world; that the state that fails to 
educate dooms its children to industrial sub- 
jugation by those from states that do educate; 
that education pays the individual and the state; 
when you say these things, and when you know 
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that education increases the productive power of 
your state and nation; that it is the best pay- 
ing investment a state or nation can make,—can 
you afford to consider anything but the best for 
those boys and girls cf yours, the hope of your 
state and nation? 


a 





SOME MISTAKES IN TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


[From Utah News-Letter.] 


Mistakes in Aim: It is a mistake—to teach 
pure science instead of how to make a living on 
the farm; to teach projects rather than boys and 
girls; to give information rather than to glorify 
rural life; to teach agriculture before selling it; 
to teach boys to farm before creating in them 
an enthusiastic desire to be farmers. 

Mistakes in Class Method: It is a mistake—to 
slight the assignment of the next lesson unit; 
to fail to sell the new lesson on its merits of 
vital interest to each student; to fail to sum- 
marize past lessons occasionally and to keep the 


‘whole subject constantly well knit up; to teach 


too much from the text and too little from farm 
papers, bulletins, the boys’ project study out- 
lines, field trips, and talks by farmers; to con- 
duct a class recitation without illustrative ma- 
terial; to omit current farm practices and the 
students’ projects as the sources of problems for 
most of the recitations; to leave students during 
study periods without close personal help and 
supervision by the teacher; to judge success as 
a teacher ultimately on any other basis than the 
desire the farm boys have to keep on in agricul- 
tural courses three or four years. 

Mistakes in Laboratory: It is a mistake—to 
fail to require proper laboratory and field trip 
notebooks; to allow any student to write a 
laboratory field trip notebook without the as- 
surance that his notes will be read and marked 
for correction by the teacher: to hold a labora- 
tory lesson which is not an express answer to a 
felt problem on the part of the students; to al- 
low judging contests to become camouflaged 
guessing contests; to conduct judging exercises 
loosely; viz., without a reasonable time limit 


with notice two minutes before time is up, and 
without reasonable order and an earnest attitude 
to do a first-class, serious job. 

Mistakes in Promoting Vocational Agricul- 
ture: It is a mistake—to think that one can 
teach boys agriculture when they hate farming; 
to fail to point out the good positions that are 
open to degree men in agriculture; to fail to 
visit farmers who are optimists and boosters and 
successful, and to fail to bring them to inspire 
the boys; for the teacher to neglect to join and 
take part with the Farm Bureau; to fail to tie 
up close with the county agent and get him be- 
fore the classes often; to fail to hand to the 
local paper interesting reports of activities and 
especially good students’ work; to not hold a 
local community fair; to not hold a fathers’ and 
sons’ banquet; to not hold a farmers’ day at 
school occasionally in co-operation with the 
county agent. 

Mistakes in Home Practical Work: It is a 
mistake-—to think of project work in any other 
light than getting boys started farming, and of 
course to make money out of farming, in a bet- 
ter, surer way; to think when a boy has run a 
hog project, for instance, one season, you are no 
longer interested in hogs for that boy; to omit 
visits to boys’ farm enterprises and to parents 
occasionally during the whole year; to judge an 
agriculture teacher’s ultimate success, as far as 
projects go, on any other’ basis than 
whether a fair percentage of the students 
are actually and enthusiastically carrying out 
plans to become farmers or to go on through the 
college of agriculture. 
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IN LOVING MEMORY 


BY ANNA HEALD CLAYTON 


The lilies of France are blooming 
By the little white crosses today, 
Where America’s sons are sleeping 
The years of their manhood away. 
They died on the altar of Freedom 
For liberty, right and truth; 
They sleep in glory immortal 
In the beauty and splendor of youth. 


The soldiers of France are marching 

By the fields where our loved ones lie— 
Each one lifts a hand, saluting, 

As he silently passes by. 





The children of France are singing, 
While the bugles softly play, 

And the lilies of France droop lower 
O’er the little white crosses today. 


The women of France are kneeling 
By the graves they lovingly tend, 
And the breezes murmur gently 
As the Stars with their Tricolor blend. 
The women of France are kneeling 
"Mid the graves so far away, 
And our hearts are kneeling with them 
By the little white crosses today. 
—Rocky Mountain News. 
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WHO ARE TALKED ABOUT? 


BY GEOKGES D, ROMEIKE 
President of the Romeike Press-Clipping Bureau 
[The American Magazine, February, 1922.] 


The most-talked-of private citizen in the 
world today, judging by the number of times he 
is mentioned in American newspapers, is Henry 
Ford.. Next to him, in the following order, 
come John D. Rockefeller, Charles M. Schwab, 
Elbert H. Gary, and Thomas A. Edison. 

Anything these men may do or say, that is of 
the least importance to industry, finance, or 
philanthropy, is published almost simultaneously 
in at least a thousand newspapers, and some- 
times in nearly two thousand. 

The arms conference at Washington was 
given more newspaper space than any other one 
event since the war. The largest amount of 
space, so far as individuals are concerned, went 
to our Secretary of State, Charles E. Hughes, 
although Arthur J. Balfour, head of the British 
delegation, was a close second, while Briand, the 
French Premier, was closer on the heels of Bal- 
four than Balfour was on Hughes. 


For the past few years the subject of liquors, 
prohibition, and bootlegging has been given 
more space in the than any 
other. 

The organizations receiving the most pub- 
licity are the Y. M. C.A,, the Y. W.C. A, 
Knights of Columbus, American Legion, and 
Salvation Army. 

There is no woman in the United States 
whose newspaper mention compares in quantity 
and regularity with any of the “big five” men 
mentioned above... The woman who has re- 
ceived the most publicity in the past two or 
three years (regardless of whether the publicity 
was favorable or unfavorable) is Rose Pastor 
Stokes. The next most frequently mentioned 
woman is Anne Morgan. At one time Jane 
Addams came first, but in the past three or four 
years the space she has received has fallen off 
considerably. 


newspapers 
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LITTLE GREEN TENTS 


BY WALT MASON 


Little green tents where the soldiers sleep, 

And the sunbeams play, and the women weep, 
Are covered with flowers today; 

And between the tents walk the weary few 

Who were young and stalwart in ‘sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away. 


The little green tents are built of sod, 
And they are not long, and they are not broad, 
But the soldiers have lots of room; 


And the sod is a part of the land they saved, 
When the flag of the enemy darkly waved, 
The symbol of dole and doom. 


The little green tent is a thing divine; 
The little green tent is a country’s shrine, 
Where patriots kneel and pray. 
And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in ’sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S OPPORTUNITY AS A 
SALESMAN 


BY CECIL K, REIFF 
Principal of High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


The destiny of our social, political and eco- 
nomic life depends upon an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic understanding between the entire citizen- 
ship and the educational personnel of our nation. 

School is a business. The taxpayer is the 
buyer of a necessary commodity. He has a 
right to know that his returns are commensur- 
ate with his investment. 

So long as we are a nation of sixth-graders 
and millions of people can neither read nor 
write; so long as only 15 per cent. of our pri- 
mary pupils graduate from high school; so long 
as we are compelled to force children into sec- 
ondary schools and to plead with parents to 
visit schools; so long as some mothers and 
fathers care more about picture shows, lodges 
and clubs than about the institution which 
moulds the lives of their children; so long as any 
community is so self-satisfied to assume that 
its high school is as good or a bit better than any 


other without some scientific reason for such 
belief; sc long as contractors, without the guid- 
ance of expert educational advisers, are per- 
mitted by the authorities to draw up final plans 
for high school buildings; so long as the high 
school education is not the paramount demand; 
just so long will it be imperative for the high 
school principals to continue actively as the 
head saiesmen in this gigantic organization. 

The high school principal is obliged first to 
sell himself on his own progress and on the 
basic values of secondary education. Never 
can the high schools rise above the level of their 
principals, and low indeed is this level when 
many enter the profession only as a stepping 
stone to some other work. The opportunity to 
recruit his own profession is one of the most 
binding of the high school principal’s obliga- 
tions. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


WITHAM’S SILENT READING TESTS (J. L. Ham- 
mett Co.) 

The first of these tests consists of disar- 
ranged paragraphs, the sentences to be rear- 
ranged in the correct order and numbered in 
parentheses at the left. The first test is for the 
mechanical content, the second for the literary 
content. With these comes a vocabulary test. 
The object of the series is to discover the sev- 
erai reading abilities of the children. 

—_—Q———— 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS’ CON- 
VENTIONS (Everett, Mass.) 


Everett is one of the livest towns in the state 
educationally. Perhaps one reason is that the 
school committee makes a consistent effort to 
keep abreast of progress in educational circles 
and sends delegates to the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Convention and to the other educa- 
tional conferences in the state. 

A special committee has charge of Americani- 
zation work and E. Everett Clark has been ap- 
pointed director of Americanization. A new 
high school building is in process of construc- 
tion, at a cost of $750,000, which will be second 
to none in the state. 

The Everett teachers can always be found in 
the van of professional improvement. Besides 
those who have taken courses in Boston and 
elsewhere, nearly two hundred are enrolled in 
the six local courses that are being given this 
year—Current Events, Mental Testing, English 
Literature, Primary Language, Primary Read- 
ing, and the Project Method. Much of this 
enthusiasm is due to the splendid co-operation of 
Superintendent Fairfield Whitney and _ the 
Everett Teachers Club under the fine leadership 
of its president, Miss Mary Stuart Fellows. 

During the Easter vacation many of the 
teachers took the Washington trip under the 
guidance of Principal Melville A. Arnold of the 
Horace Mann School. 

-—_- = 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF POTTER CO. PA. 
SCHOOLS 

Superintendent A. P. Akley and his devoted 
teachers are doing splendid service for the chil- 
dren of this rural community. 

“Clean-Up Day” on September 16, 1921, was 
advertised in advance by posters and a letter to 
every teacher. The children went to work with 
a will, and school grounds, schoolhouses, furni- 
ture, etc., were made spotless for the school year. 
We will wager that those boys and girls don’t 
deface school property or leave rubbish in the 
yards. $1,426.70 was raised by means of socials 
for extra supplies, such as talking-machines, 
pictures, paper towels, playground apparatus, 
etc. Two hundred and forty-three new books 
were added to the school libraries from this 


tund. Every school has a library of at least 
twenty-five volumes. There are fifty talking 
machines, several pianos, three hundred and fifty 
appropriate framed pictures, and one hundred 
pieces of statuary in the schools of the county. 
Besides the financial gain from the socials, the 
benefit to the community is inestimable. 

Hot school lunches are a success because the 
teachers are willing to do the necessary planning 
and the mothers co-operate, while the pupils 
help in the work. 

Every teacher is expected to read at least one 
professional book a year and the list includes all 
our familiar and most helpful friends. The 
professional magazines include the best from 
Primary Education to the Journal of Education. 

nalibanegiionsn 
COMMUNITY DRAMA (Community Service, N. Y.) 

This little manual is brim full of helpfrl and 
practical suggestions for a community-wide 
program of dramatic activities. It will be found 
invaluable for teachers, social workers, church 
people, and everyone who believes in the educa- 
tional appeal of the drama. It is not a book to 
be reviewed. It is a guide to be consulted 
every day. 

It discusses some of the factors involved in 
the organization of community drama; creating 
the desire for community drama; working up in- 
dividual dramatic groups; organizing for com- 
munity drama; forms of drama; play pro- 
duction; the community theatre; educational 
dramatics and children’s theatres; pageantry; 
out-door theatres; and rural dramatic organi- 
zations. 

It contains a bibliography of easily produced 
plays and pageants. 

— 


THE SUMMER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


The University year is divided into four 
“quarters,” of about equal length. The summer 
quarter is divided into two terms. A course of 
instruction continues through a term or through» 
a quarter. Students may enter at the beginning 
of any quarter. In 1922 the Summer Quarter 
begins June 19 and continues until September 1. 
The first term begins June 19; the second 
term, Juiy 27. Students may enter for either 
term or both. 

Betore coming to the university prospective 
students should in all cases make sure that they 
are eligible for admission. A medical and 
physical examination is required of every student 
during the first two weeks to make sure that 
the student is physically qualified to do the work 
and to protect the college against communicable 
disease. Vaccination against smallpox is 
compulsory. A certificate of successful vacci- 
nation within ten years is required. 





















































































THE SCHOOLS OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


There has been a gradual expansion of the 
vocational side of public school education both 
in the elementary and secondary schools of Port- 
Jand, according to the report of Superintendent 
D. A. Grout. 

Household mechanics was introduced into six 
of the elementary manual training shops. It 
was enthusiastically received by instructors and 
students as an interesting and worthwhile un- 
dertaking. It proved of decided advantage in 
making the meaning and practical value of 
manual training understood and appreciated. It 
is hoped to make this a strong feature of every 
manual training shop in the city. 

The Portland Ad. Club sponsored a boat- 
building contest which interested many of the 
boys. The club is planning to offer much more 
extended opportunities in this direction. Dur- 
ing the coming year the emphasis is to be 
placed upon building models for yachts. 

The High School of Commerce is now or- 
ganized upon the “unit” plan. The purpose of 
this is to reach certain definite mile posts at the 
end of the second year, the third year, and at 
the completion of. the four-year course, so that 
the stucents may have a working knowledge of 
a definite art of commercial education at the end 
of each of these years. 

Committees are at work gathering and organ- 
‘izing materia! for each grade on the geography 
and history of the state. 

The boys’ and girls’ clubs have produced 
$16,759.57 worth of farm and domestic products 
at a profit of $10,096.86. Exhibits have been 
held and scholarships and free trips to the state 
fair given. 

—— 


“PALMER” IN SPANISH 


It gives one a queer feeling to see the familiar 
drills and exercises accompanied by text in a 
foreign language, but it is certainly a tribute 
to the enterprise and success of this well-known 
penmanship publisher that the method has 
reached out to the boys and girls of other 
nations. Perhaps it may be an additional means 
of making the children realize that they are all 
of one biood, after all. It surely will make for 
business efficiency. 

ee 
OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Schvol of Education has enlarged the 
scope of its curriculum. in this and allied sub- 
jects in the hope that they may interest those 
whose major duties lie in administrative, super- 
visory or instructional lines; that they may offer 
@ practical training program for those who de- 
sire to specialize in yuidance and placement; 
and, above all else, that they may a:tract re- 
search students upon whose efforts in extensive 
scientific experimentation the character of 
technique in guidance and placement depends. 
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Two courses in Occupational Information Guid- 
ance and Placement are ctfered as well as two 
courses in Occupational Counseling and a course 
in the Supervision of Industrial Education. The 
courses will be given by 
sisted by Professor Filbey. 

stbdaiennses 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’ TESTS 
(World Book Company) 


Professor Reed, as- 


THURSTON 


These constitute a series of five tests designed 
to be used together to test high school seniors 
and college freshmen to determine their probable 
success in an engineering college. They in- 
clude arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, 
and technical information. They are the out- 
growth of the efforts of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education to obtain a 
comparison of students’ scholarship in engineer- 
ing courses, with their ratings given at their ad- 
mission to coMege, and are carefully planned to 
determine the engineering aptitude 
dividual student. 

Their author, Dr. Lewis Leon Thurston, is 
associate professor of psychology at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Pittsburgh. He is 
both an engineer and a psychologist, which dis- 
tinctly qualifies him for the task of devising a 
series of vocational guidance tests. 


—_—o—— 


MILLER MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


These tests, compiled by Professor W. S. 
Miller of the University of Minnesota, are the 
result of six years’ experimentation in individual 
and group examination of high school pupils. 
The test has been given to approximately 6,000 
pupils to establish standards for grades seven to 
twelve. The examination consists of three 
tests, each containing forty items; a disarranged’ 
sentence directions test, a control 
test, and an analogies test. 

They have been used separately as a basis for 
classifying entering pupils in the University of 
Minnesota High School. Their value for pre- 
dicting success in high school work has been 
demonstrated. The teachers have no desire to 
return to the old plan of assigning pupils to sec- 
tions alphabeiically. The tests are published by 
the Worid Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

dneneetipocmen 


TESTING THE LITTLE FOLKS OF DETROIT 


The First Grade Intelligence Test, by Anna M. 
Engel, psychological examiner of the Detroit 
schools, was constructed through experimental 
work with twenty thousand children entering 
the first grade. It consists of ten tests designed 
to measure a child’s ability regarding informa- 
tion acquired, appreciation for similarities, mem- 
ory, appreciation of absurdities, comparisons, re- 
latronships, sympathy, designs, ability to count 
and to follow simple directions regarding special 
relations. This is also published by the World 
Book Company. 


of the in- 


association 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


TRUE TEACHING PROFESSION IS WORTH THE 
PRICE, 
BY J. STERLING MORTON 
Father of Arbor Day 

We demand educated educators. We demand pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, men and women of irre- 
proachable character and well-tested abilities. We de- 
mand from our legislature laws raising the standard of 
the profession and exalting the office of the teacher. 
As the doctor of medicine or the practitioner at law is 
only admitted within the pale of his calling upon the 
production of his parchment or. certificates, so the ap- 
plicant for the position of instructor in our primary and 
other schools should be required by law to first produce 
his diploma, his authority to teach, from the normal 
schools. 

We call no uneducated quack or charlatan to perform 
surgery upon the bodies of our children lest they may be 
deformed, crippled and maimed physically all their lives. 
Let us take equal care that we intrust the development 
of the mental faculties to skilled instructors of mag- 
nanimous character that the mentalities of our children 
may not be mutilated, deformed and crippled to halt and 
limp through all the centuries of their never-ending 
lives. The deformed body will die, and be forever put 
out of sight under the ground, but a mind made mon- 


strous by bad teaching dies not, but stalks forever 
among the ages, an immortal mockery of the divine 
image. 

a 2s 


Appropriations for five of the state universities for the 
coming biennium are: “Minnesota, $7,780,000; 
$8,006,000; Towa, $8,585,000; 


Wisconsin, $6,696,000. 


Michigan, 
Illinois, $8,000,000; and 


ea te : 
The Tufts College faculty is giving a series of fifteen 
lectures broadcasted by wireless. 


——= 
WOULD TAKE LABOR OF 1,000 MEN FOR 267 
YEARS TO EARN TWO YEARS’ FIRE LOSSES. 
President W. E, Mallalieu of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in addressing the tpventy-sixth annual 
convention of the stated that 
in order to earn the wasted by fire in 
the United States during 1920 and 1921 it would be neces- 
sary for 1,000 men, receiving $1.50 an hour, to labor for 
over 666,000 consecutive hours, or approximately seventy- 
six years. Figured upon the basis of a forty-eight hour 
week, the period required would exceed 267 years. 
During 1920 and 1921 about 30,000 persons lost their 
lives by fire, and over 34,000 were injured. 


society recently 
$1,000,000,000 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 

“Child Welfare-Everybody’s Business,” “Makers of 
American Ideals,” and “Warfare or Welfare,” are the titles 
of three illustrated lectures just announced by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. The lectures are illustrated by fifty colored 
lantern slides, and are for the use of schools, clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, churches and community or- 
ganizations, either as special features of regular programs 
or as complete programs for special meeetings. 

—o 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
PERU. 


The fall of 1920 Dr. Harry E. Bard, then adviser to 
the Peruvian Minister of Instruction, employed a group 
of American educators to form an eduéational mission to 
the Republic of Peru. Twenty-three in all were con- 





MISSION TO 





tracted, among whom were Dr. Lester M. Wilson, director 
of examinations and studies; Forrest B. Spaulding, direc- 
tor of libraries and museums; Frank L. Crone, director 
of schoolhouse construction, and W. W. Andrew, Glenn 
W. Caulkins and John K. Breedin, as directors of the 
three regions into which the Republic is divided for the 
purposes of administration. Dr. H. G. Lull, Dr. W. E. 
Dunn and E. C. Phillips were selected to head the col- 
leges of the University of Technical Schools, and Dr. F. 
L. Andrews was assigned as director of students activities 
for the University of San Marco and the University of 
Technical Schools. The rest were sent to secondary 
schools or assigned to general supervision. 

Due partly to lack of funds and partly to faulty or- 
ganization the mission has not made satisfactory progress 
during the year just closed. The University of Tech- 
nical Schools was never opened, and the three assigned 
to it have resigned from the service. The University of 
Santo Marcos remains closed due to a strike of students 
and professors, and Dr. Andrews has applied for release. 
The government has since decided upon a reorganization, 
and Dr. Lester M. Wilson succeeds Dr. Bard as director 
general, and Frank L. Crone succeeds W. W. Andrew 
while retaining his former post of director of school- 
house construction. With this reorganization great econ- 
omies will be effected and the school system will be put 
more in line with the practical needs of the Republic. 

W. W. Marquardt. 





IN CANADA. 


Easterbrook Chancellor wrote in mid-winter from Can- 
ada: “It takes less heat to warm a sod house at sixty 
below zero than at zero. The air is thin. There is never 
any wind at that temperature, and the atmosphere has no 
water to be warmed. A few fagots and the room is hot.” 

——— 
EXTENSION WORK AT WINTHROP COLLEGE, 
ROCK HILL, §S. C. 


i 


April 7, 1922, 

My dear Dr. Winship: We are interested in the an- 
nouncement made in the Journal of Education of March 
30, of reading courses offered to teachers by the Massa- 
chusetts University Extension. We are interested be- 
cause the Extension Department of Winthrop College, 
under the direction of J. F. Thomason, has been offering 
reading courses for the past two years. The bulletin 
which I am sending you under separate cover outlifies 
fifty-two reading courses, and you will note in it also 
the departments represented. The plan, as you will see 
in the introduction to the bulletin, is for readers to pay 
postage both ways on books, there being no other expense 
attached; and the head of the department offering the 
course examines the notebooks for credit toward a cer- 
tificate. The number of readers has increased rather 
rapidiy, and during the year almost all of the courses 
offered in the bulletin have been called for by readers 
from various parts of the state. 

Winnie McGlamery, 
Extension Secretary. 





ORIGIN OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The postage stamp made its first appearance in 1839. 
Its invention is credited to James Chalmers, a printer of 
Dundee, Scotland, who died in 1853. England adopted 
the adhesive stamp, according to a decree of December 
21, 1839, and issued the first stamps for public use on 
May 6, 1840. A 
the United States. 


year later stamps were introduced in 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY. By Llewellyn MacGarr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. I!lustrated. 
Cloth, 

This is an earnest, intelligent effort to improve rural 
life conditions through the activity of the school. The 
optimism of the author is most refreshing. He states 
frankly the fact that country life in the United States is 
improving. There is not a whine from start to finish. 
He says that the outlook of country people is broadening, 
their sympathies are deepening, and the real satisfactions 
of life are increasing. In these regards the few are, 
however, far in advance of the many. A movement 1s 
now under way which purposes to show country people 
everywhere how to live the more satisfactory life. There 
are many whose lives are too concentrated upon debt 
paying to be conscious of life as it passes; others have 
lapsed into a state of inertia of body and mind which 
makes them cry out: “Leave us alone; we are all right,” 
while they live selfish, bickering lives, without any of 
the blessings which come from associating with and try- 
ing to please other people. 

The country life movement is largely one of encourag- 
ing a higher standard of living in the home and of stim- 
ulating social activities of various kinds which relieve 
the isolation of country life. This can be done by show- 
ing what the more progressive farmers and farming 
communities are doing to make life worth while. 

The schools, churches, and clubs are the organized 
efforts for rural betterment. Through them is the great- 
est hope for stimulating the growth of a more satisfactory 
country life. 

HOW TO SPEAK. Exercises in Voice Culture and 
Articulation, with Illustrative Poems. By Adelaide Pat- 
terson, Rhode Island College of Education. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. 

Miss Patterson is known far and wide as a teacher of 
rare skill and high art in improving the speech in conver- 
sation and in public address, and it is cause of real con- 
gratulation that she has made available for others the 
secrets of her power in magnifying this art. 

In all the discussions and exercises relating to articu- 
lation work the necessity for the right mental attitude of 
the speaker toward his audience is stressed. The obli- 
gation to make oneself heard, and to have a real sympathy 
with the audience, whether he is speaking in a large hall, 
a schoolroom or a drawing-room, is emphasized. The 
atithor says that the foundation for her work is built, 
mainly, upon the technical courses at Emerson College of 
Oratory in Boston. 

The poems chosen to illustrate the exercises are 
peculiarly fitted for drill upon the points one wishes to 
emphasize in each case. Many of them express strong 
emotion and are intended to arouse feeling in the speaker, 
a measure which helps to develop the desired quality and 
strength in the voice. 

THE GUIDING LIGHT: PILGRIM TERCENTEN- 
ARY PAGEANT. By Anne Marjorie Day. Boston: 
Richard G, Badger. Cloth. 

This Pageant given by the students of the Classical 
High School, Providence, in the leading theatre of the 
city, was a great success, and its publication in the Ameri- 
can Dramatic Series was very generally demanded. 


STORIES OLD AND NEW. By Abigail O. Sheriff, 
Davenport, Iowa. Boston, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco: Ginn & Co. 

When we see a refreshing reader for little children 
with new material that is really captivating we wonder 
why that is not done oftener. The Old Fables are as good 


as new because some are not familiar and those that are 
familiar are told so delightfully that in effect they are new, 

The illustrations make everything old as good as new, 
It is the first time we have seen Amy Lowell’s verse in a 
First Reader, but surprising as it is it is very much at 
home with children. “The Story of Saint Valentine” is so 
new in its setting as to be as good as new. 

A three-page story of Clara Barton and the American 
Red Cross, and a four-page story of Florence Nightingale 
and her mission, and a three-page story of Henri Durant 
are a decidedly attractive innovation in a Reader for 
little folk. 


DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOK FOR ACADEMIC 
TEACHERS. By Oscar H. Lipps, chief supervisor of 
Indian Education. Milwaukee: The Bruce, Publishing 
Company. Price, 80 cents. 

This is the most elaborate aid by way of Lesson Plan 
that has come to our notice. We are impelled to say 
that the Bruce Publishing Company does this kind of 
work more satisfactorily than any other publisher we 
know. 

Before going to school on Monday mornings lesson 
plans are supposed to have been prepared for the week’s 
work day by day. 

Careful, systematic planning makes teaching easier and 
more effective as it prevents hap-hazard work and waste 
of time, and helps to correlate all the work of the day's 
program. A well-planned lesson is one so simple that it 
can be accomplished and at the same time so interesting 
that it awakens enthusiasm. 


—-* + 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Citizenship Plays.” By Eleanore Hubbard. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Toys and Joys.” By Olive Mann Reams. Boston: 

Four Seas Company. c 
Te Gsistovy of the trnited States.” By Wilbur. Fiske 
Gordy. Price, $1.60. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“The Training of Children in the Christian Family.” 
By Luther Allan Weigle. Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 

“Papers and Proceedings of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association.” By Karl W. Gehrkens. Connecti- 
cut Association. 

“An Elementary Manual of Physiology.” Bv Russell 
Burton-Opitz, S. M., M. D., Ph. D. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company. 

“The World Remapped.” By R. Baxter Blair. 
Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert. 

“Magnetaiee and che Community.” By John A. Lapp, 
LL. D. Price, $1.75. New York: The Century Company, 

“The Junior High School Idea.” By Joseph K. Van 
Denburg, Ph. D.—‘Modern Business Arithmetic.” By 
Henry Anson Finney and Joseph Clifton Brown. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. : 

“Tales of the Far-Off Days.” By Newton Marshal? 
Hall, D. D. Price, 84 cents.—‘ ‘Hintoires et Jeux.” By 
Jessie F. Barnes—‘“Boys of the Ages.” By Laura 
Woolsey Lord Scales. New York: Ginn & Co. 

“The Poetic Mind.’ By Frederick Clarke Prescott. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“First Book in English.” By A. L. Murray and E, P. 
Wiles. —“Health in Home _ and Town.” By Bertha 








Millard Brown, S. B.—‘“Problems in American Democ- 
racv.” By Thomas Ross Williamson. 3oston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


“Give Me the Young.” By Edmond Holmes. Price, 
$2.00.—“Homework and Hobbyhorses.” By H. Caldwel? 
Cook. Price, $1.25. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 

“Principles of the New Economics.” By Lionel Dd, 
Edie. Price, $2.75.—‘“Round Pegs in Square Holes, 
Ry Orison Swett Marden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. a 

“Our Boys.” By Howard G. Burdge. New Yorkg 
Howard G. Burdge. 

“Selections from the Poems of Sir Walter Scott.” By 
A. Hamilton Thompson, M. A., F. S. A. Cambridge 
University Press. 

“Quantitv Cookery.” By Lenore Richards and Nol# 
Treat. Price, $2.00. Boston: Little, _Brown & Co. 

“School Plays for all Occasions.” By Madalene D. 
Barnum. New York: Barse & oe 

“Longer Plays.” By Helen Louise Cohen. Price, 
$1.48—‘“Modern American and Rritish Poetrv.” RV 
Louis Untermeyer. Price. $1.20.—“Good Writing.” By 
Arthur W. Leonard and Claude M. Fuess. Price, $1.20.— 
“Handbook for Business Letter Writers.” By Louise 
F. Bonnev and Carolvn Percy Cole. Price, 80 cents. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

“Building a Career.” By E. W. Weaver, Pd. M. New 
York: Associated Press. 

“Japan’s Financial Relations with the United States.” 
By Gyoju Odate. New York: Columbia University. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 
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ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 







nerve cells and the digestive system. 





in all ordinary conditions. 
Sold by Druggists 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 


Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 


alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


F and department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
= esses! work or school adminis- 
tion are acceptable as news. Con- 
= must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 


wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 





> 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. The newspaper 
reports that salaries in this city had 
been reduced was a false alarm. All 
teachers’ salaries have been increased. 





COLORADO. 


PUEBLO. School District Num- 
ber One secured its bond issue by a 
vote of 4 to 1. J. H. Risley is su- 
perintendent. 

Previous to the election a four-page 
leaflet entitled “Facts Concerning the 
Proposed Bond Issue for School Dis- 
trict Number One” was circulated 
freely among the voters. It told the 


story from start to finish about the 
present finances of the district, the 
needs for school buildings and just 


when and where to vote. The leaflet 
was complete and convincing. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

The full bench of the supreme court 
has decided that school committees 
are independent in the fixing of sal- 
aries for teachers and that they are 
not limited by appropriations made by 
city councils and by towns. 

The question arose in the case oi 
Mayor Edwin F, Leonard and other 
Springfield taxpayers, who asked that 
the school committee be restrained 
irom diverting money for purposes 
other than those specified in the appro- 
priations made by the city council. 

The. city council of Springfield, in 
making up its budget for the year 
1921, reduced the appropriation asked 
for by the school committee. To pro- 
vide for the increases the school com- 
mittee eliminated summer schools and 
discontinued eleven kindervarten 
schools, saving several thousand dol- 
lars in salaries of teachers. 

The full court yesterday dismissed 
the petition of Mayor Leonard and 
others. 

The decision says that the school 
committee has broad powers and large 
discretions, with authority to fix com- 
pensation for teachers. It wor'd be 
vain, the decision continues, to impos* 
on school committees the responsibility 
for excellence of instruction and de- 
prive them of power to determine sal- 
aries of teachers. 

There is much of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the common. welfare 
among teachers in a public school, but 
the character of service to be obtained 
depends to a considerable decree upon 
their compensation, it was stated. 
AMHERST. Five classes will hold 
‘ormal reunions and about eighty men 


will receive their degrees as part of 
Amherst’s 10lst Commencement cele- 
bration, the program tor which has 


been made public by Frederick 5S. 
Allis, secretary of the Alumni Coun- 
cil. 

The official program follows :— 
Saturday, June 17—7.30 p. m, 
Alumni parade. _ 

Baccalaureate Sunday, June 1&— 
10.45 a. m., Baccalaureate sermon, 


Professor Albert Parker Fitch; 5 p. 


m., service in memory of President 
Emeritus George Harris. 
Monday, June 19—2 p. m., Hyde 


prize orations; 4-5.30 p. m., reception 
by President and Mrs. Meiklejohn; 
& p. m., Kellogg prize speaking. 

Class Day, Tuesday, June 20—9.30 a, 
m., Ivy oration and poem; 10.30 a, m., 
class oration and poem; 11.30 a. m,, 
annual meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni; 2 p. m., Grove 


oration and poem; 3.30 p. m., Wes- 
leyan-Amherst game; 7.30 p. m., 
Senior night lawn fete; &15 p. m.,, 


Glee Club concert; 9.15 p. m., Senior 
service; 10 p. m., dancing, Hitchcock 


Field. 


Commencement Day, Wednesday, 
June 21—9 a. m., annual meeting of 
Massachusetts Beta of Phi Beta 


Kapra; 10 a. m., Commencement pro- 
cession, marshal, John R. Carnell, 
Jr., "97; 10.30 a. m., the one hundred 
and first commencement; Bond prize 
speaking; 12.30 p. m., Alumni dinner 
in Pratt Gymnasium. 


ARLINGTON. Chester A. Moody 
of New Haven, Conn., has_ been 
elected superintendent of the Arling- 
ton schools. He succeeds George C. 
Minard, who has resigned to become 
headmaster of the Washington School, 
a private day school. 

BOSTON. Plans for the establish- 
ment of three types of summer vaca- 
tion schools are presented in a report 
submitted by the board of school su- 


perintendents at a meeting of the 
Boston school committee, 

The suggestions are, in effect, for 
the establishment of a school with a 
curriculum different from that now 
being given in summer _ vacation 


schools; extension of the elementary 
school year to provide for an all- 
year-round school, and an auxiliary 
high school which shall be in session 
practically the entire year. 

In the report of the board the first 
plan is favored over the other two, 
and it was estimated that the cost of 
maintaining a summer vacation schoo! 
of that type would not be more than 
$3,618, and would give employment to 
one principal, twenty teachers and 
three janitors. 

“The board is of the opinion,” the 
report states, “that such a school 
would be of particular value in the 
more crowded sections of the city, 
where there is restricted opportunity 
for healthful recreation and profitable 
use of the vacation period. The board 
wold, therefore, recommend that if 
there is money available for the pur- 
pose, one such school be established 
in the Michael Angelo School, North 
End.” 

The program of the proposed school 
would include eames, story hour, 
reading, music, dramatization, model- 
ling, weaving, basketry, manual and 
domestic arts. 

In the judgment of the board of su- 
perintendents the elementary schoo! 
extension would mect the greatest 
needs if established in those sections 
of the city which are populated by 
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foreign-born children or children of 
10reign-born parents. 

_ The auxiliary: high school would be 
for the ‘beneht of pupils who desire te 
accelerate work in one or more sub- 
jects; for pupils who tail in the regu- 
lar high school, but who could k 
up if given individual attention, and 
for all other pupils who desire 
courses in special fields, but who can- 
not be accommodated in the regular 
high school. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dr. Edwin F. Gay 
formerly dean of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and now president of the 
New York Evening Post, is to be the 
Commencement speaker at Radcliffe 
June 21. The complete program for 
the Commencement season follows:— 

Friday, June 16—Class day; 8 p. m, 
Senior reception. 

Saturday, June 17—Alumnae Day; 
1-6.30 p. m., food fair in the yard for 
the endowment fund; 2.30 p. m, 
Alumnae show, Agassiz House; 8 p 
m., endowment mass meeting; radio 
messages, Gilman Laboratory. 

Sunday, June 18—Baccalaureate; 
5.15 p. m., First Church, Congrega- 
tional, sermon by Dr. Charles Ed- 
wards Park. 

Monday, June 19—11 a. m.,, class 
exercises; 2 p. m., Association of 
Radcliffe Clubs, Fay House; 4-6 p. m, 
reunion of the contemporaries of the 
class of 1897, Agassiz House. 

Tuesday, June 20—Conference of 
Radcliffe representatives. 

Wednesday, June 21—Commence- 
ment day; 10 a. m. to 5 p. m, polls 
open for voting for officers of the 
Alumnae Association; 11.30 a m, 
Commencement exercises, Sanders 
Theatre; address by Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay; 1 p. m., luncheon; 2.30 p. m, 
annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association, Agassiz House; 
6.50 p. m., Alumnae supper, Agassiz 
House; speakers: Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Dean Marion E. Park and 
President Le Baron R. Briggs. 

HINSDALE. David J. Malcom 
has been re-elected for another three- 
year term unanimously and _ heartily. 
He has the Hinsdale-Peru-Washing- 
ton-Windsor district. He has many 
achievements to his credit. 

NEW BEDFORD. True C. Mor- 
rill, superintendent of schools at 
Bargor, Maine, has been elected su- 
perintendent at New Bedford to suc- 
ceed Allen P. Keith, who has resigned 
to take effect July 1. Mr. Morrill’s 


salary has been fixed at $6,500. 





ILLINOIS. 
BLOOMINGTON. Theodore Kemp 
has resigned as president of the IIli- 

nois Wesleyan University. 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. An unnamed 
alumnus has made a gift running into 
the millions for construction of am 
imposing lawyers’ club building and 
for promoting in other ways the 
standing of the profession at Michi- 
gan. 

The gift to Michigan provides for 
organization of a lawyers’ club into 
which all graduate lawyers of the 
University and seniors of the law de- 
partment, as well as other lawyers m 
terested in research work, will be im- 
vited to enter. housands of law- 
yers in all parts of the world will re- 
ceive these invitations. 

The idea back of the gift is to de- 
velon a schoo! for the graduate study 


of law and to provide means for re 
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Because of their superior wear-resisting qualities HOLDEN BOOK | 
COVERS are strong when the book needs strength, continuing to 
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search work in both American and 
foreign law. In his letter announc- 
ing the gift the donor expresses the 
opinion that lawyers are needed at 
this time more than at any other 
period of the country’s history, and 
that the only way in which better 
lawyers can be developed is in provi- 
sion of better law schools. ' 

He also stated he believed lawyers 
to be the one class that can hold the 
republic together. 

The gift provides for erection of a 
lawyers’ club building, and stipulates 
the rules under which it is to be oper- 
ated. Plans for a structure of Gothic 
type that will cover two blocks on the 
campus in the corner of South Uni- 


versity avenue and State street. The 
construction will be either stone or 
brick. The building, for which plans 
already have been drawn, will con- 
form to the Michigan and Union and 
Martha Cook dormitory nearby. 

The plan is that students are to take 
their meals and live in the same build- 
ing in which they study, the idea be- 
ing to keep them in a legal environ- 
ment as much as possible. The struc- 
ture will provide living quarters for 
150 senior students, in addition to 
suites for lawyers doing research 
work. A dining room to seat 409 
persons is a part of the plan. 

Actual construction is to start as 
soon as possible, in the hope the 


building will be ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1924. Any profits ac- 
cruing from operation of the club will 
be expended in legal research. 

BAY CITY. J. E. Jenner, former 
superintendent of schools at Pontiac, 
Michigan, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Bay City, Mich., 
at a salary of $6,000 a year. 


—_— 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. Abolition of the old 
system of automatic increase in St. 
Joseph teachers’ pay and the revision 
upward oi salaries generally were the 
chief results of a special meeting of 
the school ‘board. The number of 
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substitute teachers was ordered re- 
duced to eighteen, from the present 
forty-nine. The new regulations will 
be effective next term. 

The basis of pay in the future will 
‘be the quality of the work done and 
the amount of post-graduate work 
the teacher has taken. The new pay 
schedule will involve the payment of 
$10,000 more next year than would 
have been the case under the old 
order. The teachers are divided into 
three classes, those with no degree, 
those with the A. B, degree, and those 
with the A. M. degree. 3 

Those who receive the approval of 
their principal, superintendent and 
supervisor will receive an increase of 
fiity dollars a year. For seven and 
a half hours’ credit in college work, 
of which five have been done at a 
summer course, the teacher will re- 
ceive fifty dollars additional, and all 
teachers must attend summer school 
at least once in every three years to 
get any raise at all. Any who receive 
the A. B. degree will be granted $100 
and the A. M. degree, $150, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary raise for approved 
work. Teachers who are recoim- 
-~mended for retention another year on 
trial will receive the same pay, and 
those whose work is not approved 
will be dropped. 

With the reduction in the number 
of substitutes, the principals will be 
instructed to teach in place of any 
teacher who is ill for a day or two, 
and to call for a substitute only in 
case of continued illness. The aver- 
age number of substitutes in use is 
four or five, but the number has at 
times reached forty-nine. 

The question of the amount of the 
school levy will be taken up at the 
-regular meeting of the board. Here- 
tofore the board has used only ninety 
cents on the dollar on the $100 valua- 
tion which it is permitted to use. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Undergraduates at 
Princeton University earned $83,- 
253.18 under the aid of the bureau of 
appointments and student employment 
here last fall, according to the an- 
nouncement made by the bureau. 

That sum, which is six times as 
large as that earned in the previous 
fall, is the total amount made by 386 
students who received jobs through 
the bureau. Approximately eighteen 
per cent. of the Princeton  under- 
graduates are working to put them- 
selves through college either wholly 
or in part, and this estimate does not 
include the men who are working at 
tasks not registered under the bureau. 

In remission of tuition and scholar- 
ships, 307 students received $38,000. 
By far the largest sum distributed 
from other employment was the pay 
from positions in the university din- 
dng halls. During the first term this 


sum amounted to $18,000, which was 
earned by 148 students. 

Next in number of men employed 
were the various student agencies run 
through the efforts of ninety-eight 
undergraduates. These men received 
a total of $8,000. For managing the 
different upper class eating clubs 
fifty-one men earned their board and 
room, equivalent to $10,000. During 
the Christmas recess sixty students 
gained $1,500 in the positions ob- 
tained by the bureau of appointments. 
For the work in the choir, the univer- 
sity library and at football and base- 
ball games, 157 men earned $1,600, 
while various odd jobs such as sales 
and clerical work netted eighty-eight 
others a total of $7,000. 


NEW YORK, 

Twenty-five industrial teachers’ 
scholarships of $1,000 each are being 
offered by the state to qualified trade 
and technically trained men, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of the 
State Education Department. Per- 
sons chosen for the scholarships will 
study for a year at the Buffalo State 
Normal School in preparation for 
teaching their subjects, and after com- 
pleting the course will be given a life 
license to teach a specific trade, indus- 
trial or technical occupation. Salaries 
of vocational teachers range from 
$1,800 to $3,500. Detailed  infor- 
mation and application blanks will be 
furnished by the State Education De- 
partment. Applications must be in 
the hands of the Commissioner of 
Education not later than June 1. 

HAMILTON. Dr. George B. Cut- 
ten. president of Acadia University, 
Woliville, Nova Scotia, has been 
elected president of Colgate Univer- 
sity. Dr. Cutten is a Yale graduate 
and was a famous football player in 
his college days. 

Previous to his entrance in educa- 
tional work Dr. Cutten filled Baptist 
pastorates at Mt. Louise and New 
Haven, Conn., Corning, N. Y., and 
Columbus, O. His writings have in- 
cluded several psychological works. 

Dr. Cutten was born forty-eight 
years ago at Amherst, N. S. From 
Yale he received his baccalaureate de- 
gree and doctorate in philosophy. Col- 
gate and McMaster made him a doctor 
of divinity and from Acadia Dr. Cut- 
ten received his master of arts and 
doctor of laws degrees. 

In his twelve years at that institu- 
tion its endowment doubled, the en- 
roliment increased sixty-five per cent. 
the assets three-fold, and seven new 
buildings were erected. 

NEW YORK. The Downtown 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
city proposes to educate the foreigner 
coming to our shores by having open- 
air evening classes in a park on the 
East Side. A huge electric “black- 
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board” will be erected, 
will be flashed the 
alphabet and the other things to be 
taught. Megaphones will Zive to the 
crowds that are expected to take ad- 
ee = lessons the part of the 
istructions that will ssarily 
oe 5 necessarily be 

ROCHESTER. The board 
cation in this city proposes 
two new junior high school 
at a cost of $1,450,000, 


es 


OHIO. 
; CLEVELAND. The 
trom School Topics :— 
Art as a study is gaining in popu- 
ee — boys,” says Miss Alice An- 
rus, head of the South High art. 
partment. ‘ . 
Practically one-fourth of the sey- 
enty-nine students enrolled in the pot- 


upon which 
letters of the 


of edu- 
to build 
buildings 


following js 


tery classes were boys, more than 

were enrolled in any oth i 
\ ther hi 

school.” * 


Most of the pupils worked on lamp 
bases last term. This term they are 
making parchment or silk shades for 
them. 

The first step in making a vase ora 
lamp base is the study of good curves, 
Next comes the making of three 
drawings of vases or bases with good 
curves. The pupils are told never to 
put the bulging part of the vase in 
the middle, but always near the top or 
bottom. : ; 

Then the real pottery work begins, 
Clay is made into rolls, then 

roughed” with a hacksaw, which js 
practically the only tool used. Using 
one of their designs as a template the 
boys and girls mould their vases, 
moistening the clay as necessary. 

Sometimes they like to make de- 
signs on the vases. This is done with 
a thin piece of steel when the form 
has been moulded. 

When the bases are moulded they 
are ready to be fired. They are sent to 
the kiln, glazed dull or shiny, as 
their makers desire, in lovely colors 
which will harmonize with the rooms 
in which they are to be placed. 

About six weeks is spent in making 
pottery. 

CLEVELAND. There are 30,000 
malnourished children in Cleveland 
schools who can be saved through in- 
struction in correct habits of health, 
according to a bulletin recently pre- 


pared by the Cleveland Nutrition 
Clinic. 
This organization, with offices in 
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the Williamson Building, is a mem- 
ber of the Welfare Federation, and 
js supported by the Community Fund. 

The Clinics are conducting classes 
for children in six schools, under the 
direction of Dr. L. W. Childs, direc- 
tor of health education. 

Malnutrition is not an affliction of 
the poor alone, but assails the rich 
quite as frequently. About one-third 
of the population is malnourished, the 
bulletin states. 

Courses in nutrition are given to all 
students at the Cleveland School of 
Education. A class open to all inter- 
ested will be given at the summer 
session from June 19 to July 29. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The fourth 
general meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business was 
held at the University of Pennysl- 
vyania, May 4-5, with representatives 
of twenty-five institutions in atten- 
dance. Among the topics discussed 
were the curriculum of the four-year 
undergraduate course in business, the 
graduate course in business, industrial 


management, merchandising and 
salesmanship. The speakers included 
Dean L. C. Marshall, of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago; Dean Emory R. 
Johnson, of the University of Penn- 





sylvania, and Dean W. B. Donham, 
of Harvard University. 
TEXAS. 

DALLAS. This city recently voted 
a bond issue of $700,000 for schools, 
renewed the twenty cent tax for 
school maintenance, and_ re-elected 
the school board without opposition. 


VERMONT. 

RANDOLPH. Rarely has anything 
happened in Vermont that had greater 
significance than the reception to E. 
G. Ham, who has been principal of 
the high school for eighteen years. 
He goes to Brandon as superintendent 
of one of the best districts in the 
state. There were many laudatory 
tributes and many presents, but the 
crowning event was the presentation 
of a five-passenger Overland auto- 
mobile by the citizens. 

WISCONSIN. 

SCHOFIELD. The voters of Scho- 
field and an adjoining school district 
have voted to erect a new building, to 
cost approximately $55,000. 
_DELAVAN. A new school build- 
ing will be erected at a cost of 
$80,000, 


For Book Lenders 


Those who own books and who are 
too soft-hearted not to lend them 
will appreciate the action of the man 
who, accordine to the Boston Herald, 
Put upon his bookplates this quota- 
tion from Sir Walter Scott :— 

And please return it! For I find 
that, although most of my friends are 
poor mathematicians, they are good 
bookkeepers !”—Youth’s Companion, 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR SEPTEMBER POSITIONS: 


Woman for home economics; graduate of Skidmore School of Arts; excel- 
lent home training and background; three years experience in same high 
school; well recommended every way; prefers locality of Cleveland; 


$1,500-1,800. 


Woman for work with sub-norma! children; college graduate; two years 
experience in same system; right personality and love of the work; 
$1,600-1,800. 

Woman as primary critic or supervisor of grades; normal and college 
graduate; all-round qualifications; ten years’ experience, now in normal 
work; about $2,300. 

Good man at $2,200 for manual training; three years’ experience in New 
Jersey; prefers New York or surrounding states. 

Man for normal or college position in English: normal and college grad- 


uate, with doctor’s degree; fine $3,000-$3,500 in the East. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


record; 





Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, CHICAGO 


87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


nj FEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to saite 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
ends good Schools 





MERICAN . 
and FOREIG 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recomm 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency sss oe 


where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


recommends teacher: B04 Bas Deo BuR- 
dreds of high grade positions 


+ 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 


vare. New York. 
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Established 1855 CRARLES W.MvULFORD. Pros. free to school officiale 





THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 
TEACHERS 


The P ar ker AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


BOSTON 11, MASS 






Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 









WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 



























We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St... Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 








OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the birdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
r- T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T.‘C. U. that before 
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hai I would na longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
i money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
| me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
" > ‘ : sal ; ; » yj” 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U. Dr. WINSHIP Says: 





What the T. C. U. Will Do for You ‘Heads or Tails You Win” 


y ditor 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or BF ag, ed es Bm 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that! does not confine says: “So far a § ee 
you to the house, but keeps you from:work. It will pay operation bene- _— BB the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty _ Underwriters of 





in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. Whes 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- toocees + ghee BS 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- wil! provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents. or for accidental aavnne eta ela ae lon 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you — not meet the — 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon — if *you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 


booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 


ren i er er aera 














441 T.C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





America. who haye experienced what it means to have the Free Information Coupon Bs 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. | Te ve =, Ot 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall | ; - - 

; : : Ia interested in knowing about 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your ‘Protective Benefits. Send me the 
Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS “= ~~~ vena 
| 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) i 























